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posite: Clay figurines of the Three Wise Men, from Metepec, Mexico 


When Carlos Davila died on October 19, the Chileans cy, 


lost a champion, the United States a firm friend, the | 
Organization of American States a Secretary General 
with a missionary zeal, bent on making the OAS a house- — 
hold word in every member country. “No one in the © 
Americas has given up hope for a world community of 
nations,” he once said. “We have merely thought the 
transition from nationali«m to universalism could be ac- 


complished by strengthe-«ing first the regional agencies. ra 
The Organization of American States, in fact, opened =| 
a new frontier in international thought.” As Ambas- 


sador José A, Mora of Uruguay, Chairman of the OAS 
Council, put it during the memorial session: “Dr. Davila — 
considered the Americas the bulwark of civilization.” 


The Chilean-born Secretary General came to the OAS 
singularly equipped to take over its leadership. Through 
his travels he knew every one of the American nations 
firsthand. Ex-President of his country, former Chilean 
Ambassador to the United States, long-time journalist, 
he brought to his post broad experience in human affairs, 
His public life in Chile left him with a keen awareness 
not only of his country’s problems, but of the problems 
facing all Latin America. Many years of residence in 
the United States gave him a deep understanling of 
another country’s point of view and an international 
perspective. His journalistic career provided the tool he 
needed to reach the people. 


His stubborn faith in the power of public opinion 
dominated everything he did. It showed up in his am- 
bitious efforts to publicize the Organization he headed 

through mass media of communication and through 
personal contacts and speeches all over the continent, It 
showed up in his insistence on receiving anyone and 
everyone who came to his office; in the way he be- 
friended the cook, the elevator operator, the messenger, 
Just before he fell ill, he took up the old refrain: “Pan 
Americanism is now entering the stage of a people's 
endeavor,” he said. “The people all over the continent, 
be they bankers, teachers, laborers, students, lawyers, 
merchents, or industrialists, are now taking the task 
into their own hands. Hemisphere solidarity is now but- 
tressed with a broad and deep base in the peoples, in 
public opinion.” 


Dr. Davila was convinced that the economies of the 
member states of the OAS are inextricably linked, that 
United States production is the pattern for Latin Amer- 
ica’s industrial potential. With a Yankee weakness for 
statistics, he cited facts and figures as glibly as most 
Latins quote the phrases of their national heroes, “He 
spoke, almost romantically, the language of numbers. 
More schools, fewer illiterates; greater production, less 
hunger. .. .” his compatriot José Maza, President of 
the UN Assembly, said of him. During the forties his 
Davila Plan for the economic integration of the Americas 
gave rise to the Inter-American Development Committee. 
Last February at the New Orleans conference of private 
investors he said: “We have one thing in common _ 
throughout the Americas which may be a decisive factor. 
in this crucial moment in the history of mankind; we 
all have faith, in ourselves, in our New World, in God, 
in our common destiny.” 


“Mr. Hemisphere” Harry Frantz calls him elsewhere 
in these pages... . Tue Eprrons 
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SUGAR IN YOUR WASHING MACHINE ? 

Big satin American sugar producers must now work 
harder thon ever to find buyers for their exportalre sut- 


ci ; in an already highly competitive market. So recent news of 


encouraging results in research on industriol uses for sugar 
has been enthusiastically received by the growers. 
in Lotin Amesite today is the region's third- 
ranking export, exceeded in value only by coffee and 
petroleum. It is a major export tem for Cuba, the Domini- 


‘ 7 ean Republic, Peru, and Haiti. Other exporting countries 


Brazil, Mexica, Nicaragua, Panama, Salvador, and 
Coste Rica. Though Cuba managed to maintain @ higher 
level of exports thon expected this year, thonks to soles 
fo countries thot ore not her regular customers, she suffered 

ah appreciable cut in her U. $. quote. Mexico, whieh was 
assigned an export quota of seventy-five th tons 


she joined the ‘International Sugar has 
 declered that this figure will not cover even cent 


of the exportable output this year. 
 Pasitive tesults hove already been achieved in vtiliza- 
of sugar-cone wastes. Newsprint is being made from 
bagosse, material that wos formerly used only as 
fuel at the mills. Moreover, recently developed method 
S permits extraction of furfural, used in the monufacture of 


hs 4 nylon, from bagasse. 


The most surprising progress has been made in the 


vat _ synthesis of detergents and other products from fats and 


sugar instead of from faty and chamicals derived from 
petroleum. Tests made se fer indicote « probable cost of 
thirteen cants a pound wing sugar, which is less then 
the cost using petroleum derivatives. Or. Henry 8. \Hass, 
president of the Sugar Research Foundotion, dedared 
_in @ recent report thal there can no longer be any doubt 
that there will soon be on impertant orgonic-chemical 
Industry bosed on sugar and its sub-products. He odded 
that a new formula for detergents will be ready for com- 
mercial production very soon. These detergents will not 


be affected by water hardness, will not irritote the skin, 
and will be digestible, sweet, non-toxic, pale in color, 


odorless, ond cheap compared to present household dater- 
gents, More thon 130 companies are investigating the 


many have expressed interest in obtaining licenses to use 
the new process commercially. Methods for more efficient 

with sugar derivetives may affect such prod- 
os pea toothpaste, chocolete drinks, emulsified 


salod dressings, dehydrated foods, bread softeners, coke 


mixes, cosmetics, perfumes, low-quality olf, and feeds for 
cattle and poultry that may meen better meat and cheaper 
egg:. Advanced research is also under way to obtain an 
ogent for poper-making tra: sugar, as well as agricul- 
tural adhesives (to keep insecticides and fungicides from 
washing off the plants with rain izzigating water). 
PROTECTION FOR RURAL WORKERS 

How can Latin Ametica extend social security to work- 
ers in rura! areas? Protection for those outside the cities— 
wha comprise about two thirds of the total number of 
workers all over Latin Americo—is a problem thot has 
plagued labor experts for years. Now, with the widespread 
influx from farm to factory on the part of rural workers 
no longer content to remain outside the scope of social 
benefits, the problem has become more acute. 

The OAS has recently agreed to participate in a signifi- 
cant international survey that wil! determine the relative 
priority of risks that threaten the rural worker, assess the 
existing need for social insurance, and examine critically 
the solutions already adogited by some countries. In Cuba's 
“factories in the field.” tor example, the sugor workers are 
covered by contributory retirement insurance. The Dominican 
Republic, through mobile units, hos extended health-insur- 
ance programs to rural areas, with the workers contributing 
to the services out of their own paychecks. Again, it is 
comporatively to institule system of social security 
deductions on the big coffee plantations in El Salvador, 
where solories are poid in cash; but whet about those 
workers who are paid in kind? 

The Permanent Inter-American Committee on Social Se- 
curity in Mexico City, which is sponsoring the inter-govern- 
mental suvey. hes prepared, with the Internationa! Labour 
Office, an extensive questionnaire designed like o census 
to reveal land ownership, how the fond is held, whether 
the system of salary is in cosh or in kind, and so on. The 
OAS hos offered to help in evaluction and interpretation. 


TWENTY YEARS OF SOCIAL SECURITY 

When the U. S. Social Security Act reached its twentieth 
onniversary on August 14, more than seven and o half 
million people were veceiving old-age ond survivors in- 
surance benefits, a inillign and a half of them under sixty- 
five years old. Monthly benefit payments totaled $389,- 
006,000, with the retired worker receiving an coverage 
benefit of around $461.00 per montl:. The twenty-billion- 
doliar trust fund, out of which these benefits ore paid, is 
made up entirely of workers’ and employers’ contributions. 

Supplementary pulbli¢ assistance provides cash poyments 
to fiye million needy old people, dependent children, the 
blind, and the totally disabled. These four types are stale- 
administered according to federai standards and with con- 
tributions from the Federal Government. The stotes, on 
their own, also give monetary assistance to those who do 
not foll into the four federal categories. 
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Author Harry Frantz (right) interviews OAS Secretary General Carlos Davila at New Orleans investment conference last February, while 
M.N. Hardesty, director for Latin America of the International Cooperation Administration, looks on. Dr. Davila, as one of the principal 
speakers, said Latin America does not want “grants or gifts from the United States, but capital, know-how, and markets” 


HARRY W. 


THERE Is A flame from candles of wax that illumined the 
casket of Carlos Davila. There is another that burns from 
writer's ink, and Davila himself has lighted its candles 
of brilliant remembrance. 

A journalist by vocation, he took the editorial “we” 
and translated it into We of the Americas. The title of 
This intimate glimpse into the life of the late OAS See- 
retary General is seen through the eyes of his close friend 
and fellow-journalist HARRY W. FRANTZ, a United Press 
staff correspondent in Washington. 


CARLOS DAVILA: 1887-1955 


FRANTZ 


his book aptly reflected his burning ideal of American — 
fraternity. He might fairly be remembered as “Mr. Hem- © 


isphere.” 

But after his death, reflection suggested that he was 
in fact a universal rather than a regional personality, 
His adventures, affections, and literary interests extended 
to every part of the globe. 

Yet in another sense, Carlos Davila was always a 
Chilean. In any company, his courteous manner, his 
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sympathy, his perspicacity and unfailing sense of humor 
were typical of his nation. It was with patriotic pride = me. 
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ruvian Ambassador 
rnan Velarde and 
retary of State 

unk B. Kellogg with 
Davila in 1929, 

en he recommended 

olution for Tacna- 
ca dispute between 
u and Chile 


Carlos cabinet ¢ hundred days 
of Chile in 1932 


OAS Secretary General arrives in Chile on a swing around the continent shortly after he assumed his duties at the Pan American Union 


if 40 av 4 United States, 1927-1931, who 
: turned his embassy into a news center 
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that the Chilean Delegation to the United Nations came 
to Washington for his last rites, and it was appropriate 
that his mortal remains were transported by the United 
States Air Force to his homeland. 

As the years roll by, Carlos Davila will become a 
legendary figure among journalists of the Western Hem- 
isphere. 

His career will inspire endless speculation like that 
accorded to his spiritual counterparts: Jose Marti of 
Cuba, Rubén Dario of Nicaragua, Eugenio Maria de 
Hostos of Puerto Rico, and José Enrique Rodé of Uru- 
guay. He has talked with me about all of them. 

The germs of this tradition are found in Davila’s 
deep personal affections, his sense of equality toward 
all peoples and classes, his aspiration for social welfare, 
and his personal misfortunes. The legend will be nour- 
ished by an awareness that his life work was tragically 
interrupted when it seemed to approach a climax. 

It is for statesmen to appraise Carlos Davila’s inter- 
American services, which I often reported: his vital 
part in the conciliation of Chilean-Peruvian relations 
after the bitter Tacna-Arica controversy; his suggestion 
of President-elect Herbert Hoover's Good Will Tour of 
South America in 1928; his constant efforts for economic 
development in Latin America; and his skillful propaga- 
tion of an inter-American public opinion. 

For a reporter, it is enough to pay tribute to Davila 
as a journalist. | have seen him at work in Santiago, 
in New York, in Washington, in San Francisco, and in 
many other cities, and at times have marveled at the 
swift transfer of his observations and thoughts to the 
printed page. His association with the great newspapers 
El Mercurio and La Nacién of Santiago molded the 
pattern of his career. 

When Davila was editor of La Nacién in Santiago | 
sometimes received special assignments from him. There 
was a strange lucidity in his requests for news. He had 
an instinct for crises in the making, and the key to their 
reporting. 

He sensed the trends in public interest, and stories 
written at his suggestion seemed automatically to appeal 
to editors throughout the Hemisphere. He made reporters 
“go after the hard ones,” but they always felt the quality 
of his judgment and the fairness of his treatment. 

Davila’s journalistic career was the steppingstone to 
his diplomatic and political achievements. Better than 
any ambassador of my acquaintance, he understood the 
mechanics of the widespread communications network 
of the world. He knew what makes international news, 
and the channels of its distribution. 

This knowledge he applied in public life to the en- 
couragement of fraternity, social progress, and economic 
growth of the American republics. By a logical and 


almost inevitable process, their foreign offices recognized 
this central interest, and approved his selection as Sec- 
retary General of the Organization of American States. 

From his ambassadorial days in Washington between 
1927 and 1931 I can recall some evidence of Dr. Davila’s 
warm human 


Carlos Davila as a youngster 
(left), with his brother Laie 
and sister Emma 


Shown here at Columbia 


University, where he 
received an honorary 
LL.D. in 1928. The next 
year he was awarded 
another by the University 
of Southern California 


Dé were from all walks of life. 1 group 
(above) Will Rogers (second from lejt), Canadian actress Fifi 
D’ Orsay, and (right) Admiral Schroeder of Chilean Navy. Below, 
with Gabriela Mistral, Nobel Prize-winning Chilean poetess 
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Affectiona 
known as Geor 
this pedigreed Grea ee 


*yrenees was | 
from Mrs. Davila 
last Christmas 


The Davilas olter ved quiet Sun iy ippers in the 
kitchen of thei e at the Pan At Uni In 1950 
Dr. Davila married Massachusetts-born Frances Adams Moore 


Even during his last 
illness, Don Carlos 
was never far from 
his 


occasional “leaks” emanated many “hot stories,” 


but the 
greatest value of the meetings was the friendly inter- 
national association, 

Davila worked on his public addresses with tireless 
care. He sometimes invited newspaper friends to his 
home at midnight, read proposed speeches a paragraph 
at a time, invited frank reactions, and debated the 
merits of particular words and phrases. His final drafts 
thus obtained a refinement and perfection of detail which 
brought him recognition as the most effective speaker in 
the diplomatic corps. 

Davila never forgot that he was a Chilean. At his 
table he served Chilean wine. His small gifts were pieces 
of hand-wrought copper or Araucanian pottery. 

During Davila’s months of illness I visited him many 
times, and we always talked on a “no reporters present” 
basis. He asked more questions than he answered. His 
interest ranged from continent to continent. His mind 
searched for new formulas in East-West relations, new 
possibilities of diverting atomic energy from bombs to 
civilian purposes, new means of promoting inter-Amer- 
ican relations. He liked to analyze personalities and 
to speculate on human motivation. 

He was grateful when I gave him a book about St. 
Theresa of Avila. He remembered that this celebrated 
Christian personality was from the city of his ancestry. 
His last days were brightened by reveries about his 
honeymoon trip on a Jeep in Spain. Next to the Amer- 
ican republics, he loved Spain and Canada. He wanted 
Canada to join the OAS. 

Only a few days before his death, he invited me to 
his room. He was in a chair, and about to take lunch. 
He asked what I woul@ like, and was pleased when I 
asked for the Chilean dish cazuela. He asked my estimate 
of his health. Doctors had told me of his condition, and 
I fumbled for an honest evasion. “You have the heart of 
a lion,” I said. He smiled, and there was a glint of 
courage if not of hope in his eyes. 

After thirty years of personal friendship, my last 
association with Carlos Davila was in the capacity of 
reporter, On the evening of Tuesday, October 18, Mrs. 
Frantz and I went to the Pan American Union Annex 
by telephoned invitation to visit members of Davila’s 
kind and-gracious household. He had already been un- 
conscious for many hours. Observing the advanced stage 
of his illness, | turned reporter and telephoned an hourly 
bulletin to the United Press news desk. Near midnight 
I stopped briefly with others at Davila’s bedside, and had 
a strange presentiment that he somehow felt our presence. 
At 12:40 a.M., a heart specialist leaving the house told 
me that Davila would live between an hour and an 
hour and a half. It was an uncannily accurate prognosis. 
At 1:45 a.m., Dr. Miguel Millan of Santiago came down 
the hall and told me that the end had come. I went to 
a telephone in the Annex kitchen and flashed the sad 
news to a waiting Hemisphere. 

As | walked up Eighteenth Street in the darkness, I 
kept thinking that if Davila were at his desk in La Nacién 
he would have thanked me for my diligence and the 
eee 
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On the Ecuadorean farm of Uve Jens Nickelsen (right), Pete McGarry of Kilgore, Idaho, swaps experiences with his host 


BARBARA BUITRON 

“I AWOKE WITH A START. The sun was streaming through 
my bedroom window, and the dew on the leaves of the 
apple tree outside glistened like tiny crystals, A rooster 
crowed, and in the distance a motor boat hummed on 
the river. Someone called: ‘Breakfast is ready.’ The 
scene was so familiar it might have taken place in. my 
own home in upstate New York. Instead, it was the 
beginning of a new day in my adopted home in Colom- 
bia, South America. | was one of the lucky farmers 
chosen under the International Farm Youth Exchange 
program to spend several months abroad living with 
rural families. Behind me lay the hours of wondering 
what to pack, the pages and pages of information on 
Colombia, the goodbyes to family and friends, the brief- 
ing in Washington, D.C., then the journey to a strange, 
faraway land. Ahead lay the chance of a lifetime to 
study, talk to, work with, and try to understand the 
people of Latin America.” 

So wrote a young farmer who is one of 1,200 men 
and women from the United States, Latin America, 
Europe, and the Middle and Far East that have spent 
from four to six months under the IFYE program in 
countries foreign to them, learning a different way of 
life. They are strictly grass-roots ambassadors, with 
farming the only common denominatcr, yet this is not 


BARBARA BUITRON, an anthropologist in her own right, 
first heard of the IFYE program from her husband, 
anthropologist Anibal Buitrén of the PAU Division of 
Labor and Social Affairs. He helps brie{ the exchangees. 


IFYE makes friends 


Exchange of young farmers across national borders 


an exchange of technicians. By pitching in as members 
of the family to work on the farm, they absorb the 
problems and point of view of their counterparts abroad 
as if they were their own. 

Sponsored by the National 4-H Club Foundation of 
the United States, IFYE uses no government funds. 
Organizations like the OAS, U.S. government agencies 
such as the Departments of State and Agriculture, and 
farm groups in participating countries lend a big hand, 
but only in making arrangements. Ahout a third (or 
seven hundred dollars) of the expenses for a two-way 
exchange must be paid from funds raised locally by 
service clubs and rural groups; the rest of the money 
comes from private donations to 4-H (the Ford Founda. 
tion, Grocery Manufacturers of America, International 
Harvester, Allis-Chalmers, and American Express are 
all contributors). Occasionally, an eager exchangee will 
pay his own way. At a time of record movement of 
students, teachers, technicians, and others in and out 
of the United States, this has been called by one 
U.S. Government official “far and away the best ex- 
change program in existence.” 

It all started at the close of World War Il, when 
rural youth groups were asking themselves: “What can 
we do to make sure it doesn’t happen again?” The 
answer came from an unexpected quarter when, during 
a visit to the national 4-H Club camp in Washington, 
British Ambassador Lord Inverchapel struck up a con- 
versation with Francis Newburn of Eagle Grove, Lowa. 
“If you'd really like to see how a typical U.S. farmer 
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lives,” Francis suggested, “why don’t you spend a few 
days with my family on our farm?” To his surprise, the 
Ambassador accepted with alacrity. The IFYE program 
got under way on a small scale the following year, when 
six British farmers visited the United States. Their 
experience proved so worthwhile that the project ex- 
panded to cover more than forty countries, including 
nine in Latin America: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Mexico, and Uruguay. 
This year alone, 119 have gone out from thirty-seven 
states of the United States and 159 from thirty-eight 
ther countries have taken part. 


In Alajuela, Costa Rica, IFYE exchangee Clarence Champlin 
of the United States (le/t) admires a young bul! 


To insure the success of the venture, both exchangees 
and host families are carefully screened, The visiting 
farmers must be high-school graduates between twenty 
and thirty years old, mature, and single; heavy emphasis 
is put on past performance. For example, twenty-year- 
old Dale Hayhurst of Conway, Arkansas, who returned 
in September after representing IFYE in Central America, 
had chalked up an impressive record in leadership and 
achievement during ten years of 4-H Club work. His 
proudest possession is a prizewinning Jersey cow, which 
paid for herself in prize money before entering milk 
production and which he pastures behind the motor 
court his parents now operate. Dale, who was brought 
up on a 440-acre livestock farm, goes to Hendrix College 
in the morning and works in a clothing store afternoons, 
bent on saving enough to buy his own dairy farm. After 
recommending the boy to IFYE, the county agent called 
him one day to report that he had been selected as an 
exchangee to go to Costa Rica. Dale recalls how foolish 
he felt because he didn’t know where that was. “I 
thought it was an island in the Pacific,” he admits. Dale 


read everything he could get his hands on about the 
Central American country and spent long hours before 
the phonograph listening to Spanish language records 
before he set out for several days of briefing in Wash- 
ington, D.C., last April. Part of his orientation included 
a visit to the OAS, for counseling on the way of life he 
was about to adopt. 

These OAS briefings for exchangees moving in and 
out of the United States save considerable difficulty or 
even embarrassment later on. On the average, ten farm- 
ers a month—U.S. and Latin American—are referred 
to the OAS. During a press conference at the Pan 
American Union, a recent group of young people demon- 
strated an extraordinary open-mindedness and singleness 
of purpose—“to find out how they do it”—regardless of 
state or country of origin. They were looking for very 
practical tips on what they would run up against: “Must 
I be formally introduced to a girl to ask for a date?” 
“What do they do at Christmas?” (this was in October, 
and they would not be home until March). “What are 
the food and climate like?” “Do I have to change for 
dinner or are blve jeans O.K.?” “Can you suggest some 
inexpensive gifts I could take my hosts?” Josephina 
Albano, a Brazilian social worker on the PAU staff, 
soundly advised Gayle Gilmoure of Oregon and Charles 
Dunham of Idaho not to worry about making faux pas 
in her country: “Just go slowly,” she said, “don’t rush 
into things and first thing you know, you'll be doing it 
like a Brazilian.” Just for fun, she taught them the 
Portuguese for a well-known description of Brazilian 
coffee: “Black as night, hot as hell, and sweet as love.” 
The OAS also supplies IFYE delegates with pamphlets 
and articles-—about life in the country they are about to 
visit for their own information or about their own land 
to present to their hosts. 

Whenever possible, the host farms are selected on the 
basis of the exchangee’s previous experience. A U.S. 


On Marajé Island, Brazil, two U.S. exchangees find sure-footed 
local oxen an indispensable means of transport 
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lejt) shows hostess Mrs. 
William Duncan of Arnold, to prepare Scottish scones 


wheat farmer, for example, may be sent to a wheat farm 


Farr 


in Latin America, a Latin American fruit farmer to 
fruit farms in the United States. But since the visitor 
moves around to as many as half a dozen families, his 
new horizons are unrestricted. “I’m ashamed to admit 
that a Colorado farm girl had to come to Central 
America to learn to ride a horse and milk a cow,” wrote 
one exchangee. Dale Hayhurst was fascinated with 
coffee cultivation on some of the farms he visited, and 
although he will probably never use the skills he learned, 
he realizes that the time it took was certainly not 
wasted. 

Their adopted homes are full of surprises for the 
exchangees. “The weather here is quite different from 
that of Illinois,” wrote Eldon Aupperele from Tinguiri- 
rica, Chile. “The only time it rains is in winter, The 
farms are irrigated from the melted snow of the Andes. 
Little ditches of water run through the fields, and when 
they want to ‘flood’ a certain place in the field, they 
place a portable dam in the ditch and let the water over- 
flow on the land; then the dam is removed. . . . The 
family owns a hundred acres, a car, a tractor with plow 
and disc, a four-wheel trailer, farming equipment for 
oxen and horses, twenty-five head of dairy cattle, two 
oxen, four horses, five hundred hens, and a few ducks, 
turkeys, and geese. Besides the farm workers, they have 
a servant who helps with the housework. 

“Each worker is given a certain amount of money, a 
small area of land, and a ‘house’ to sleep in. One worker 
is fifteen years old and from a family of twelve. He 
works hard twelve hours a day and gets paid twenty 
pesos or seven cents a day and seems quite happy. For 
sleeping quarters, he has a room in the chicken house. 
The landowner feeds all the workers.” 

Christoph von Gossler, from Sao Paulo, contrasted 
Washington State and Brazilian farming: He has a 
small wheel-type tractor on his 320-acre farm; hoeing 
power for the cultivation of his coffee, cotton, corn, rice, 
and eucalyptus is supplied by sixteen families who live 
on the place. Deeply impressed by the mechanization 
of U.S. farms, where he saw two men with machines 
complete as much work in one day as thirty tractorless, 
plowless men in Sao Paulo, he is eager to spread the 

wwe to the page at home. He hopes | to ane enough 


interest among » 80 they will 
organize themselves to achieve a favorable bargaining 
position with the buyers. ; 

Twenty-three-year-old Milton R. Duran was also struck 
by the high degree of mechanization he found in Michi- 
gan. On his family’s 604-acre farm near Ibarra, Ecuador, © 
six thousand feet above sea level, all outside help is — Tae 
hired from surrounding mountain villages. A total of | 
530 acres of valley land is tillable, but 510 must be 
irrigated. “Potatoes freeze out sometimes during the 
summer in Ecuador, when the thermometer jumps from — 
near freezing at our five o'clock breakfast to about Oy 
sixty-five degrees at lunch time,” he said, “but we jus 
treat seed potatoes with nitrogen and start over again— _ 
using U.S. fertilizer.” “is 


In Kansas, Vidosh Kumar of India (left) feeds chickens on farm 
of John Ferrell, IFYE delegate to the Far East subcontinent 

Milton Duran was amazed to learn that agricultural — 
courses are offered in high schools in the States (he 
is a student in agricultural engineering at the Central 
University in Quito, and has lived on a farm only a 
year). Ecuadorean students cannot elect courses in high © 
school, and no agriculture courses are offered. But as — 
strange as anything to Milton is the trucking of milk — 
to the city each day: “At home the milk is made into _ 
cottage cheese and then taken to the city for sale.” — 
Ollie Hopkins of Greeley, Colorado, noted that in Costa — 
Rica, also, all the milk on the farm is converted into 
delicious white cheese, “because transportation of milk — 
to San José is very expensive. The cost of milk produc- 
tion here is very low,” she went on, “because the cows 
are not given feed but merely graze. Milking is done 
entirely by hand, since the cost of peon labor is low 
compared to that of machines and electricity, a 
“Many of the things we consider necessities are com- _ 
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in the simplicity of the houses. Built entirely of wood, 
few country houses are painted, and plaster is unknown, 
owing to dampness. Out front is a sitting porch 
usually the only living room or gathering place. The 
- main portion of the house is devoted to sleeping rooms.” 
Ollie was also fascinated by the kitchens, which she de- 
scribed as a combination laundry and living-dining- 
bathing-cooking room. 
Neat sk “Homesick?” replied Dale Hayhurst when asked if 
he felt any pangs during his stay abroad. “Of course. 
I thought | would never get used to taking cold baths. 
Believe me, when | was shivering under the shower, | 
really began to appreciate the modern conveniences in 


omy own home.” As Ollie Hopkins put it: “I can truth- 


fully say there is hot water at all times in every house 
i the coffee pot.” 


The Latin American exchangees are shocked by the 
they find in the United 


al igno 


Vaccinating a pig: Guillermo Parro of Colombia holds a porker 
while host Elmer Musil administers the syringe 


States. It turned out that Dale Hayhurst was not alone 
in his lack of knowledge about Central America. One 
Costa Rican wrote to his adviser in Washington: “I 
have never seen a people as good and friendly as they 
are here. But one thing I cannot soon forget; most of 
them did not know where Costa Rica was. So in each 
family and community | visited, the first thing | had to 
do was point out my country on the map.” 

Among the people who have come into contact with 


Dar rez from Colombia, where machinery is rarely used on 
hilly farms, runs a tractor on Oregon mountain farm of Bernal Hug 
butter on a hot stove. As one U.S. farmer wrote from 
Chile: “Many people ask why my countrymen believe 
that Chileans are Indians. | haven’t been able to find 
out where they got that idea. One told me he hated all 
North Americans; he thought they were greedy and 
thieves, but has since changed his mind: ‘I don’t know 
why I believed that, but I suppose it’s because I didn’t 
know any different.’ Now he comes to talk to me three 
or four times a week about the United States.” 

U.S. delegates, in turn, learn to appreciate the practi- 
cal difficulties the Latin Americans labor under. A Calli- 
fornian commented: “Until you see how practical oxen 
are, you feel the country is backward, but once you 
have worked with them, you build up a great respect 
for them. They can go places the tractors cannot, they 
are tremendous powerhouses, they never tire, and they 
are extremely reliable. Generally a small boy drives 
them, relieving the men for the heavier work.” A dele- 
gate from Alaska wrote back from Ecuador: “Farm 
machinery here consists almost exclusively of the machete, 
which the people use for everything from cutting cheese 
to whipping their burros. Skill in handling the machete 
is almost inborn in Ecuadoreans; I've seen many a three- 
year-old peeling coconut with a machete that was longer 
than he was tall! It’s an excellent tool.” Another wrote 
from the same country: “The hospitality of these people 
cannot be described. Their kind consideration for my 
language difficulty makes me feel very humble; | wonder 
if the same respect is being shown those visiting the 
United States. The people especially want to talk about 
racial intolerance, religious differences, and Hollywood. 
I do pretty well except for Hollywood, and | just don’t 
know which star is married to whom and what movies 
won the ‘Oscars.’ ” 

One Ecuadorean asked the Alaskan incredulously: 
“How long have you been here? You speak Spanish like 
a native. . . . Only a month? You've even begun to 
look like an Ecuadorean!” 

“One of the best signs of friendship I have run 
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across,” the Alaskan wrote home, “is the fact that most 
people here have a burning desire to be well-informed 
about the States. Once in a while, though, a question 
is asked based on an unfavorable view. | find it easiest 
to answer by using a simple, logical explanation, which 
generally leaves the questioner relieved, because he wants 
to believe the best of his great neighbor to the north. 
In fact, he is so eager to be convinced we're perfect that 
sometimes it’s necessary for the sake of honesty, if not 
patriotism, to see that he doesn’t get too rosy a picture.” 
The host families learn much, too; one U.S. hostess 
pointed out that a Brazilian’s visit has noticeably im- 
proved the family’s grammar, since members must think 
out what they want to say before they speak. 

Because exchangees are young and flexible, they take 
in stride an occasional hitch in the program. Ollie 
Hopkins summed up life in Costa Rica as “hard work 
and happiness combined.” Her hosts felt she was en- 
titled to a more jaded view, since she was immobilized 


At home abroad: Antonio A. Amici of Argentina (on sofa, left) 
relaxes with his U.S. hosts 


for weeks after an accident during her visit: “Right 
now I have only one complaint about all the fiestas, and 
that is that fifteen stitches in the foot wreaked havoc 
with my mambo. Little trouble with a Jeep. But nothing 
that a little more rice, beans, and tortillas won’t fix.” 

A common complaint of exchangees from both direc- 
tions is that they would like more time. Although they 
find that in most cases they pick up the new language 
quickly, it still takes three or four months before they 
can handle it with ease. In general, the Latin Americans 
are most impressed with U.S. friendliness (for reasons 
they couldn’t explain, they expected snobbery) and the 
tendency of U.S. farmers “to be their own hired man, 
doing everything themselves, from milking the cows to 
cleaning the stables.” They are also struck by the large 
middle class; one Brazilian felt that the southern Negroes 


might truly be considered a lower class comparable a 

that of his own country. “In Brazil economic extremes _ P 
are more pronounced,” he explained, “and this makes = 
farm organizations more difficult to create since the 
problems of a wealthy landowner and those of a small — 


farmer or farm laborer are very different. Farm meet- — 


ings in Brazil are further hampered by the lack of trans- x a 
portation. They can be attended by people living at 
most within a six-mile radius, In the United States, on i 
the other hand, I have seen a single meeting draw people _ 
from sixty miles away.” 

Perhaps the sharpest impressions the U.S. delegates — 
carry home from Latin America are that life is more i 
contented and leisurely than their own. After sampling 
this unhurried tempo, they go home wishing their coun- i i 
trymen would not rush about so much and wear them- ies 
selves out trying to get ahead. ae iS 

All the young people must return prepared to give =| 
their fellow countrymen an accurate picture of farming 


{ Chilean in lowa: Arnoldo Rybertt (center) goes o e4-H 

Club literature with his new friends in the Tall Corn State td 
and its problems in the places they visited. A survey oa 
made in 1953 indicated that the average delegate has : 
given over eighty-five talks to over 8,500 people, has — 
appeared on fourteen radio and TV programs, and has is Be 
written or had written about him fifty-nine newspaper 
and magazine articles. 

There is little doubt that the IFYE program has made — 
headway toward its goal of building international in- — 
sight. As an Ohio family wrote of the Brazilian boy 
who stayed with them: “If every boy in our United of i 
States—and all over the world—were like him, we would 
never hear the word war.” Perhaps Dale Hayhurst best 
expressed the project’s achievements when asked what he 
felt was the most important thing he learned. “I found 
that the sky is just as blue in Costa Rica as it is at 
home,” was his simple but eloquent reply. @ @ @ 
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ROBERTO MARCHANT 


In 1945, when the first Chilean gusher came in on the 
bleak island of Tierra del Fuego, south of the Strait of 
Magellan, a turning point in the country’s economic 
history was reached. The terrific odds this pioneering 
venture faced become fully apparent as you travel the 
1,300-odd miles—half the length of this long land— 
from Santiago to this remote outpost of modern in- 
dustry. In addition to the enormous distances equipment 
had to be hauled and the hostility of the climate, short- 
ages of funds were a frequent obstacle. Exploring and 
tapping these fields has been a long, tough job, but it 
is paying off. Already national wells are providing about 
a third of the country’s petroleum requirements. 

When I visited the oil fields in 1954, the flight took ten 
hours, although today four-motor planes make it in half 
the time. It was September—the end of winter in the 
South—and atmospheric conditions were so bad that we 
made two false starts before finally reaching Punta 
Arenas on the Strait, the initial base for geological and 


Chilean ROBERTO MARCHANT is New York correspondent 
for the Santiago newspaper La Nacién. He has traveled 
widely in both Latin America and Europe. oy ee 
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technical exploration of the region. 

As you pass from the temperate zone to a nearly 
antarctic area on the flight from Santiago—there is also 
an air route from Buenos Aires—the changing land- 
scapes of twenty degrees of latitude unroll below. Fields 
planted to grains and vegetables, fruit orchards, and 
vineyards give way to vast forests—some of recent origin 
—or to cattle ranges. The surface irregularity strikes you 
at once, for most of the land is traversed by mountains 
with fertile valleys between. At intervals, small rivers 
cut through the plains in their brief run from the 
cordillera to the sea, Farther south, rivers and lakes are 
seen more often, highlighting the rich coloring of the 
dense vegetation. The lake region, with its infinite variety 
of pools ranging from light green to intense blue, rivals 
Switzerland in beauty and as a tourist attraction. 

This zone marks the approximate halfway point on 
your journey to Tierra del Fuego. Continuing, the plane 
crosses the Andean ridge, leaving the mainland section 
of Chile to follow the myriad islands and channels that 
make up the Far South. Forests are quickly replaced by 
open plains broken only occasionally by small clumps 
of mountains, with few signs of life aside from the 
flocks of sheep that are the key to the prosperity of 
Aysén Province. The plane refuels at the town of 
Balmaceda, an advance post and emergency station in 
this frontier region. Beyond, the landscape remains the 
same, with the unchanging monotony of infinite horizons, 
whether Chilean or Argentine. The only evidence of 
human existence is the isolated red-roofed wool sheds 
and houses of huge sheep-raising estancias, run by 
Chilean, Argentine, or British foremen. 

More and more estancias heave into view in the final 
stage of the flight. Suddenly and dramatically after so 
much barrenness, the sea appears, and you catch sight 
of the impressive Strait of Magellan, calmly following 
its weaving course. There stands Punta Arenas, the city 
that will be our headquarters on this trip. 

Punta Arenas, the capital and most important center 
of the whole southern region, was founded in the middle 


Bleak mountains at Strait of Magellan hide new source of wealth Chile is tapping, hint at rigors of hostile climate 


of the nineteenth century and grew in size pe aati 
tion with the traffic through the Strait. Until the opening 
of the Panama Canal in 1914, that channel was the 
compulsory course for shipping between the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts of the Western Hemisphere and a 
main link between the other continents. A conglomerate 
population was built up, much of it from European 
immigrants, especially Spaniards and Yugoslavs. This 
recent foreign influx, the remoteness of the city from 
other centers, and the unmitigated severity of the 
climate gave it a special character. In the first place, 
Punta Arenas is perhaps the cleanest city | have ever 
seen, because of the neatness of its inhabitants and an 
assist from the strong wind that prevails all over 
Patagonia. This, and the citizens’ unusual community 
spirit, are bound to impress the casual visitor, and they 
amply compensate for the long trip and the rigors of 
the climate. 

To reach the oil fields, which are managed by a gov- 
ernment agency called the Empresa Nacional del Petréleo 
(ENAP), another hop is necessary—less than an hour 
this time—to the center of operations at Manantiales, 
or Springhill, on Tierra del Fuego. You leap across the 
Strait, then fly over lands much like those just to the 
north, also devoted to sheep raising, until you reach the 
oil reserve, the only petroleum-producing avea in the 
country. 

Both government and private scientists had looked 
for oil in Chile from time to time over the last sixty- 
five years, and the existence of petroleum in Magallanes 
Province was proved by drilling at Tres Puentes in 
1930, but nothing came of it then. Petroleum reserves 
had been legally declared state property in 1926, When 
a new search was begun in 1945, the young engineers 
who began the work brought in a gusher with their 
first try. This stroke of fate, unusual in petroleum 
reconnaissance, raised national spirits and persuaded 
the authorities to allocate more funds. Afterward, luck 
was not always with the searchers, but by that time the 
project was a going concern, ENAP was set up as an 
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Magellan. It is jumping-off place for oil fields 


autonomous, wholly government-owned corporation in 
1950. Through ten years’ experience in the field, the 


’ — staff has grown thoroughly familiar with its problems. 
‘The public, too, has learned to understand the risks 


as well as the benefits of oil production, 


losing the 
apprehension that marked the beginning. 

Manantiales is the site of technical headquarters and 
living accommodations. Outside the town more than a 
hundred wells are scattered over hundreds of miles and 
_ Connected by a lengthening network of roads. The char- 
acteristic derricks stand out boldly against the lonely 


‘ia of Tierra del Fuego. Here and there you pass 
heavy trucks loaded with equipment and other vehicles 


of the crude oi! shipped; 


carrying the working force. Everywhere there is feverish 
activity. Pipelines cross the scene, carrying the oil from 
all sectors to the port of Caleta Clarencia. Completing 
the panorama are the plant that standardizes the quality 
a small refinery that meets 


the needs of Punta Arenas for gasoline, diesel oil, kero- 


sene, and fuel gas; and the familiar storage tanks. 
All funds spent in the work have been Chilean, except 


; for an initial $500,000 loan from the U.S. Export- 


‘Import Bank. Chilean engineers have worked along with 
_ professional colleagues from the United States, France, 


and other countries, maintaining standards equal to 
those observed elsewhere in new petroleum development. 
As in any young enterprise, there were not enough 
local men trained to run the work, and experienced 


petroleum engineers were brought in from outside. But 
_ ENAP soon began training Chileans in the United 
States to take over the responsibilities. You notice the 


international atmosphere at once in the little citadel 


From atop storage tank, worker watches landing ship bringing 
supplies to Tierra del Fuego oil fields 


of Manantiales. Though the workmen are almost ex- 
clusively Chileans, several nations are still represented 
on the management staff, and the spirit of cooperation 
and solidarity that reigns in the day’s work is carried 
over into the hours of rest and relaxation. 

Of course, general directions emanate from Santiago 
and are passed on through the administrative offices in 
Punta Arenas, The conception, planning, and execution 
of the work is directed by a Chilean hierarchy, but 
agreements have been made, especially in connection 
with the work that precedes drilling, to use technical 
teams sent by U.S, companies. 

To house the nearly two thousand workers in the field, 
special buildings were erected that offer every comfort. 
Dormitories, dining halls, gymnasiums, and a theater 
help to break the monotony of the environment. When 
I was there, a small town of individual houses for 
engineers and foremen was being completed. Hence- 
forth, they will be able to bring their families with them. 
Similar homes for married workmen are in the planning 
stage. 

Not only are there excellent living, eating, and enter- 
tainment facilities, but a program of rotation in work 
and vacation periods has been set up. A company plane 
makes daily flights to Punta Arenas carrying workers 
to enjoy their leave. This system makes for greater 
stability in the working force, since the men know they 
can return to the populated area, where they leave’ their 
families, with a regularity and a frequency that were 
lacking in the beginning. 

Actually, with the extensive exchange of technical 
personnel between oil fields all over the Western world, 
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living and working conditions have become pretty 
thoroughly standardized on an international basis. Pay 
for workmen compares favorably with wages in other 
industrial areas in the country, and if engineers’ salaries 
seem low in terms of dollars at the free exchange rate, 
that discrepancy is largely artificial, since the rate does 
not provide a fair measure of the real cost of living. 
As the enterprise built up a firmer financial base, em- 
ployment conditions improved accordingly over those 
that prevailed in the early, hectic days. 
From the beginning, crude oil produced at Manantiales 
found a ready market in Uruguay, where the state 
monopoly had the facilities for refining it. Fortunately, 
Uruguay paid in dollars, giving Chile the foreign ex- 
change necessary to buy new equipment in the United 
States and to finance technical studies. For Uruguay, 
this meant she could fill part of her petroleum needs 
without sending her tankers far afield to the Caribbean. ; 
Chile, in turn, earned approximately thirteen and a half Adjusting drilling rig is basic job in exploiting new field. Local 
million dollars by selling 4,225,000 barrels of the “black men werk with engineers from many lande 
gold” between January 1950 and September 1954. Then 
the output was diverted to the new refinery built at 
Concén, near Valparaiso, close to Chile’s highest popula- 


Workers pass 7 
comfortable living and recreation facilities 


tion concentration. The capacity of the refinery, which | <a 
was designed and fabricated in the United States, covers | 
the national demand, which runs around twenty thousand 
barrels a day. However, since: production in Magallanes 
has so far reached only about seven thousand barrels 
daily, the difference must still be imported in crude, 
principally from Venezuela. : 
Another example of inter-American cooperation is 
to be seen in utilization of the basic by-products, the 
petroleum gases. At Manantiales some of these are re- 
injected into the wells, by means of modern techniques, —__ 
to maintain sufficient pressure, and a small share is — 
exported to Argentina, This is the beginning of a 
merce that may become significant if suitable transporta- — 
tion to the consuming centers is developed, Now propane — 
gas is bottled in steel cylinders that an Argentine agency _ 
ships and distributes in Buenos Aires. More economical 
methods will be necessary to raise the volume of ship-— 
ments, but even on a small scale this is a real contribu- 
tion to Chilean-Argentine trade. 
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Small ou refinery at Manantiale S serves (ocdi area, Larger one 


_ near Valparaiso accounts for big saving in Chile's imports 


 try’s imports. 


The beginning of an oil business marks one more 
step in Chile's progress toward modern industrialization. 
We still do not know whether further exploration will 
continue to show favorable results. But we do know 
that Magallanes oil has helped the country’s international 
trade position. Just as it meant dollars from Uruguay 
in the first years, now it is replacing part of the coun- 
With the refinery in operation, savings 
on purchases of petroleum products from abroad already 


ee to three or four million dollars a year. The hope 


is that output of crude oil will continue to rise until 


e hilean wells can meet all domestic needs. 


The directors of ENAP feel it is now time to take a 
good look at other possibly productive areas. The prin- 


—- oil derrick stands in nearly antarctic wasteland at Manantiales 


cipal obstacles, of course, are the cost of expansion and 
the limited number of local technicians available. Three 
engineers from the Magallanes installations are now in 
the United States receiving advanced training in drilling 
and geology. When they return, they can conduct new 
exploration in northern Chile. Moreover, with the present 
satisfactory levels of production and refining, the busi- 
ness has passed from the period of high investment and 
low return to one of more income and lower expenses. 
So the outlook seems brighter for ENAP’s next decade. 

A thorough analysis of the country’s petroleum re- 
serves, requiring heavy investment in geological work 
and scientific reconnaissance, is essential to these future 
plans. As a preliminary step, the Government is studying 
a series of amendments to the present law, which gives 
the state corporation exclusive control of all petroleum 
deposits. The idea is to open the door to private enter- 
prise, particularly oil companies with vast experience 
in exploration and large-scale production. National or 
foreign concerns, with the financial resources and skilled 
technicians to speed the work, would be permitted to 
operate alongside or in partnership with the existing 
government corporation. This would follow a direction 
certain other American countries have already taken. 

The next few years will reveal the oil future of the 
southern part of the continent. In addition to the de- 
posits already found on the Chilean side and those 
Argentina has along the Atlantic coast, new fields are 
expected to be opened up in the Argentine sector of 
Patagonia. It will take time to see the full effect of these 
programs, which are reaching a decisive stage both in 
Chile and in Argentina. If the continuing search proves 
fruitful, it will bring new importance to this isolated 
tip of America. It would mean a displacement of popula- 
tion to provide the necessary working force, which 
would bring fresh- activity and life to lands whose econ- 
omy has been limited chiefly to sheep raising; and it 
could provide a valuable reserve of oil and other minerals 
in those distant and virtually unknown latitudes. @ @ @ 
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Arge ntine pato player swoops for handted Oall at full gallop in test 
of skill to determine teams’ choice of goals 


CRAWFORD 
BEING A POLO PLAYER of sorts myself, | was not im- simplicity of the arrangements—no need for boarding 
pressed when one of my Argentine friends advanced the to stop wild balls, no helmets, no mallets. Just two 
claims of pato (literally, “duck”) as a fitting rival to mounted four-man teams and a ball—about the size of | 


the sport of kings. Once I saw the game played, however, a soccer ball but equipped with six handles. While the — 


| changed my mind. crowd gathered my friend filled me in on the history 

My introduction to this unique contest on horseback of the sport. 
was a match between the “Mariano Moreno” and “El Like polo, which originated in Persia and gained — 
Cencerro” teams. The former boasts the highest handi- popularity in Tibet, pato was learned by Westerners — - 


capped player in the country, Pedro Mapis (nine goals) y from the natives of a distant and scarcely known country. — 
the star of the latter Me Francisco Athor, known as “the It was the Calchaqui Indians of Salta, Argentina, who 

se master of pato,” though officially rated at seven thought it up, but not until after the Spanish conquista- 
goals. 


4 hi field. | dors introduced horses in the 1530's. The native 
Approacting the paymg See, animals, the llama and guanaco, were not qualified for 


MELVILLE CRAWFORD is an Argentine-born British subject this swift, rough game. In 1610, Indians and gauchos— on 
living in Buenos Aires. A prize-winning bronco buster, played ‘a match in Salta to celebrate the beatific ation ” 


he has spent much of his life riding the pampas, and of St. Ignatius of Loyola. 
now works for an oil company. 
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by Félix de Azara, a distinguished Spanish naturalist 


eT " and geographer, who described it in these terms in 1800: 


For this purpose two teams of mounted men meet and two 
- goals are chosen approximately a league (three miles) apart, one 
eam being assigned to each. A (dead) duck is then sewn into 
a piece of hide, with only the head left outside. Two or more 
very strong handles are added, which the opponents grasp at 
a point on the field halfway between the two goals. Driving their 

home, they pull against each other until the stronger 


aie breaks away with the duck, his opponent being dragged to the 


ground if he does not let go. The winner races away and his 
opponents give chase, trying to surround him, until someone man- 
to get a grip on the pato, when tugging again sets in. The 


ATA eventual winner is the man who arrives at the goal with the pato. 


In its crude beginnings, the game was little more 


Dir. aa a trial of strength and temper. So rough and ex- 


hausting was the contest that it often ended in violence, 
sometimes in bloodshed. When Azara wrote, it had 
already been banned by the Viceroy, Nicolas del Campo, 
but it was still being played by the gauchos. 

In 1822, when Argentina had achieved independence, 
it was again outlawed, and later the dictator Juan 
Manuel Rosas, a rough rider and rancher himself, im- 
posed heavy penalties in an unsuccessful attempt to 
stamp out this and other dangerous horseback games. 

It was Alberto del Castillo Posse who won acceptance 
for pato in 1937. A wealthy ranch owner and one of 
the old-school followers of the country’s traditions and 
folklore, he had also been a good polo player in his day. 
He drew up rules for playing the game under more 
civilized and sportsmanlik@ conditions, and with his own 
hands fashioned a substitute for the incongruous dead 
duck. A demonstration match between two teams of 
mounted police was a great success, demonstrating that 
pato is a manly sport and not much more dangerous 
than others played on horseback. 

On April 26, 1938—the official birthday of the game 
as it is known today—the permit for the organized 
practice of pato was granted, Pato clubs with picturesque 
names quickly sprang up in many sections of the coun- 
try, among them “El Cencerro [The Cowbell},” “El 
Venado [The Stag|,” and “El Resuello [The Breath|.” 
In 1941 the Argentine Pato Federation was formed with 
no less than twenty-four affiliated clubs, and with Don 
Alberto as the first president. 

Under today’s rules, the match begins with the teams 
lined up on their respective goal lines. The referee lobs 
the pato into the middle of the field—which measures 
220 to 240 yards long by 85 to 95 wide. One at a time, 
the players race off, trying to pick up the pato at full 
gallop. This preliminary test, to determine the choice of 
goals, gives the spectators a good idea of the daring 
of the players and the ability of their muunts. 

Friends of mine who had tried this game in Venezuela 
referred to it as “football on horseback,” but “equestrian 
basketball” would be more accurate, At the beginning 
of each of the six periods, or chukkers, the referee 
throws in the ball, but the players cannot catch it; they 
must bat it with open hand to some teammate. The 
player in possession of the ball can feint or start a 
series of quick, short passes that would be impossible 


in polo. The goal, a hoop and net, necessitating shots 
from close in, is the strongest link to basketball. 

The rule is that the ball carrier must “offer” the pato 
—hold it at arm’s length—at all times. When an op- 
ponent catches up and grabs another handle of the pato 
a tugging contest follows, in which no other player is 
allowed to interfere. If neither rider breaks away with 
the pato in half a minute, the referee revives action 
with a fresh throw-in on the spot. 

Four classes of penalties are applied for various 
offenses to keep the players riding fairly. Number Three 

a direct throw from the referee to the leader of the 
opposing team—can be incurred by failing to offer the 
pato cleanly (a negada), crossing midfield, or comin 


opposing players engage in a typical tugging match, or cinchada 


to a stop over the fallen pato, which is considered ob- 
struction. The slightly more serious Number Two in- 
volves a free throw from about eight yards from the 
goal, with the defenders inside the field and no closer 
than three yards from the thrower, who may shoot for 
the goal or pass to a teammate. Number One, a free 
throw at an undefended goal from about six yards, with 
the thrower’s horse at a standstill, is the penalty for 
negadas close to the goal or a dangerous crossing at a 
crucial moment, Most serious of all is the penalty goal, 
which is seldom seen in good matches. It is applied for 
deliberate obstruction or dangerous crossing that might 
be considered an unfair last-minute attempt to prevent 
a goal. A stiffer punishment in pato than in any other 
ball game, it carries a free goal plus a free throw from 
ten yards. 

Dropped passes, tugging matches (cinchadas), and 
negadas tend to slow up the game, from the spectator’s 
point of view. But it is hard to match the thrill of watch- 
ing several players race in from different directions to 
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gather a dropped pato, swerve to yield the right of way, 
or swoop down on the ball like a hawk, snatch it from 
the ground at full speed, then swing back into the saddle 
and race away. 

This swooping for the ball is by far the most danger- 
ous aspect of the game. It is well guarded by the rules, 
but in its brief modern history pato has had its share 
of accidents, two fatal. All in all, polo, though faster, is 
safer and more stylish to watch. 

Still, pato has substantial advantages. Almost every 
ranch in Argentina and many in the United States, 
Australia, Africa, and New Zealand have paddocks that 
could be used for the game without the sacrifice of 
grazing land. Most of them boast many good horses. 
Level, well-mowed lawns are not required; they need 
be only fairly well cropped. The pato ball lasts for years, 
and there are no broken polo mallets or split balls to 
replace. 

With an eye to the future, the Pato Federation is tak- 
ing a keen interest in novices. Working on the innumer- 
able ranches lying anywhere between the tropical Chaco 


A pass goes wild | in the heat of an attack by the “Cimarrones” team 


in the North and the vast expanses of cold Patagonia — 
in the South are thousands of young horsemen who could © 
easily afford to play pato. At present, they must content — 
themselves with watching the richer men’s polo matches. | 

For the entertainment of tourists and the benefit of 
ranchers far afield, three trophies have already been | 
donated for tournaments to be played each year in 
widely scattered spots, as far south as the little mountain © 


village of San Martin de los Andes. ‘ 
As an organized sport, pato has not yet 


Argentina’s borders, but invitations have been received 
to send teams to Brazil and Bolivia. The cost and com- 
plications of travel, with several horses per man, dim— 
the prospects of sending pato teams to distant lands, 
but the Federation remains optimistic. 

If only because of the traditional U.S. interest in all = 
things different, pato matches should draw crowds large _ 
enough to offset expenses, if any sporting organization _ 
in the United States and Canada decided to give the — 
people a look at this daring and original all- Argentine — 7 
game and the plucky men who play it. @ @ @ 
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Every Saturday night, the welcome mat is out at Flavio Machicado’s 
house for all who want to attend @ recorded concert of good music 

HAZEL O'HARA 
ForeiGNers as much as Bolivians consider the flaviadas 
of La Paz an institution in the stratospheric capital. 
Despite the exotic name—a label of affection honoring 
Flavio Machicado, the man responsible for them—they 
are nothing more nor less than regular Saturday-night 
concerts of musical recordings. To music lovers on top 
of the Andes, who go to them as faithfully as season- 
ticket hélders attend the Metropolitan, they are a god- 
send, 

The absence of good music is one of those privations 
directly traceable to the Bolivian capital’s fantastic 
location, Concert artists southbound during the northern 
vacation season—to take advantage of the winter season 
below the equator—play or sing in Lima and Santiago, 
cross the Andes to Buenos Aires, stop over in Montevideo, 
move on to Rio. But they bypass two-and-a-half-mile- 
high La Paz, at most dropping in only long enough for 
their plane to be serviced. They have heard tall tales 
about the depressing effects of the altitude and are con- 
vinced they could not last out a performance. Naturally, 
this annoys the local people no end. After all, they 
point out, some three hundred thousand residents live 
here all the time; plenty of foreigners from sea level 
dance the night away in La Paz cabarets or flock to the 


Health consultant HAZEL. O'HARA, a native of Carthage, 
New York, works with the Inter-American Cooperative 


Public Health Service in the Bolivian capital. kee 
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ski lodge seventeen thousand feet up on Chacaltaya 
Mountain. Still, there was very little classical music in 
La Paz until Flavio Machicado stepped into the breach 
with his collection of about ten thousand records, which 
include performances of great music by some of the 
finest orchestras in the world. 

The host for this hospitable public service is a Bolivian 
businessman, owner of a stone quarry that has furnished 
granite for some of the streamlined office buildings in 
La Paz (a block of this same granite is set into the 
Rotary International Sidewalk at Evanston, Illinois). 


Host Machicado is lost in music while minding elaborate 
table of high-fidelity set 


A 


Mr. Machicado also owns an hacienda on the Bolivian 
altiplano, where he is improving the breed of high- 
aititude sheep (photographs of the handsome matriarch 
of his imported sheep appear unabashedly in the family 
album alongside shots of the famous flaviadas). Back 
in 1916, while he was a student of economics at Harvard, 
he began his collection with some of the first recordings 
by symphony orchestras. Of a balmy evening he would 
leave his windows open, and a group would gradually 
collect outside to listen to the music. When he returned 
to La Paz in 1922, he began to invite friends in reg- 
ularly to listen, and before long complete strangers were 
seeking admission to these rendezvous. 

By 1938 the concerts in the Machicado home had 

nat the host yielded 


ind their way to the flaviadas; these 
are Chileans. dian aa” part of vast record collection and a 
citation honoring Machicado for his services to music 


Visiting music-lovers all 


make them public. He threw two rooms together on the 
second floor of his house and installed his phonograph 
at the far end. After the war, as a result of the glowing 
reports taken home by one of his concert fans, who 
was a U.S. Government employee stationed in La Paz, 
Mr. Machicado received a letter from Avery R. Fisher, 
who was then building a new kind of apparatus; he 
thereupon secured the first high-fidelity instrument in 
La Paz. 

The music room is fitted out with such creature 
comforts as sofas, easy chairs, and plenty of ashtrays. 
Set into the wall above the radio are stained-glass 
portraits, which the host calls mdscaras luminosas, of 
Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, and Wagner, done by Enrique 
Geuer, a Flemish artist who lives in Bolivia. The same 
man did the large pastel over the fireplace of grouped 


Making the rounds at regular midnight tea, Machicado greets 


guests from the United Nations 
figures in a mythological style. Shelves on either side 
of the fireplace hold the records and Mr, Machicado’s 
library of books on music. 

All year round Mr. Machicado holds his Saturday- 
night open house for friends and strangers. Bolivians 
and foreigners. No card of admission is necessary, You: 
just ask someone to show you the way to the gate of a 

840 Avenida Ecuador, sandwiched between buildings, = 
a go up the cobblestone lane to the hillside house — ; 
of the Machicados. There will be a light over the door, od 
and one of the sons (he has four and a daughter) will — a 
open it and bid you good evening. Ass. 

People usually start drifting in shortly after nine — 
o'clock, and those coming in after the music begins — 
find their seats by firelight. The other night, when the | 
lights went on at twelve, we counted more than sixty 
people who had come in after we arrived. We had heard 
the Second Brandenburg Concerto, a Bach oratorio sung _ 
by a celestial contralto, some Gregorian chants, a | 
Mozart sonata, the last two movements of Beethoven's — 
Fourth, and a concerto by the young Brazilian com- 
poser Tavares. The host offers a few words of introduc. _ 
tion before each piece, explaining the kind of music, 
and identifying the composer and orchestra, The evening — 
may call for a certain selection, as on the festival of © 
Saint Cecilia, when all the records played were of works — 
composed in her honor. Once when | was there the | 
Peruvian Ambassador arrived, and Mr. Machicado chose — 
from his huge collection records of European music that 
had been written around themes from the music of the 
Inca Empire. 

At midnight, the guests move out to the dining room 
and the adjacent pantry for tea and cakes. Those who 
choose to return to music afterward may call their 


preferences, and the flaviada goes on, @ @ Yh. 0 
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THE CHILD’S GIFTS 


A TWELFTH NIGHT TALE BY TOMAS BLANCO 


COPYRIGHT 1954 BY 


Tus is THE sTORY of three men of good will who lived 
in @ far-away time, many long centuries ago. 
Each of them dwelt in a different region of the Earth. 
And each, by reason of his uprightness, his wisdom, and 
his benevolence, was prince of princes in that remote 
corner of the world where he dwelt. 

One was a man ripe in years, strong and well-knit, 
tall and spare, with firm red lips, rosy skin, and flowing, 
_ snowy beard. He had eyes the color of emerald, with a 
gleam of polished steel in their depths. . . . And, as his 
country lay in the pathway of the setting sun—beyond 
the western horizon—he was known to all as Monarch 
of the West. But his name, his true name, was no more— 


and no less—than Balthasar. 


Ms The other was a man in the middle of the journey, 
of medium height, robust and muscular. His skin had 
. : honeyed tinge of the golden tobacco of Havana, of 
the choice cinnamon of Ceylon. His eyes were living 
i i pools of coffee, dark and depthless. His features were 

- full-fleshed, and his beard, iron of hue, sparse and coarse, 


athwart the sun-drenched confines of the South. And 
so he bore the sonorous title of King of the South. His 
real name, however, was just Melchior. 

_ ‘The third, the last, was one of those persons whose 
age is hard to define, who seemed young, but who was 
_ probably older than he looked, His skin was the color 
of old vellum or of burnt ivory, and his thick, straight 
hair had the bluish black hue of ebony. Short rather 


_ Short-story writer toMAs BLANCO, who is also a physician, 
wrote “The Child's Gifts” for broadcast with musical accom- 
paniment in his native Puerto Rico on Epiphany, 1954. It 
- subsequently appeared in book form, published by the Pan 
American Book Company, San Juan, along with this transla- 


by Harriet de On‘s. The illustrations, by Irene Delano, 
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than tall, heavy-set, with enigmatic dark, slanting, 
almond-shaped eyes, and beardless. His kingdom stretched 
along the immense reaches of the East. And so he was 
called Emperor of the Orient. As such he was known, 
even though at birth his parents had named him Gaspar. 

Se, once upon a time, there were these three—kings 
among kings—lords of their vast domains; and, besides, 
they were renowned—all three of them—as great and 
learned wise men, skilled in numbers and versed in 
letters, interpreters of signs and portents, nightly scanners 
of the stars. Perhaps because they were so wise and so 
deep-seeing, they were, above everything else, three 
generous men. 

This wisdom and generosity were the only links be- 
tween the three. Everything else separated them. For 
even though each of them had, from time to time, re- . 
ceived vague word of the other two, they had never 
laid eyes upon each other, nor had they any hope of 
meeting, or talking together, or coming to understand 
one another. And the fact that each of them was the 
ruler of powerful and dissimilar nations separated them 
even more than distance. 

The nation that gave allegiance to Gaspar was a 
great nation with a history stretching back to antiquity. 
But it was, above all, a nation of unshakeable Faith. 
During its long existence, as it acquired history, it 
could not escape, at the same time, accumulating suffer- 
ing. But it also accumulated cruelty. And this icy pas- 
sion—the thing that harmed it most—often perverted 
its unique gift of redemption, blighting the blessing and 
the ripening of the firm fruit of its Faith. It was like 
frost striking the lemon trees in flower, and with its 
needles and pincers of ice checking the flow of the life- 
giving sap to the tender shoots, blasting the now sterile 
bloom. 

The people governed by Balthasar lived on Hope. 
This gave them dreams and confidence. It bore them 
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up in disaster. It sustained them in hours of trial. Thanks 
to it, and to it alone, they endured. But ever prone to 
forget this, they all too often let pride become their 
master. And this barren passion destroyed the innate 
grace of their own Hope, the ever-flowing spring, the 
fountainhead of life for them. Then it was like a con- 
suming drought that turned the fields of wheat to straw 
and chaff before the grain could fill the ears. 

The people who followed Melchior as their supreme 
leader was a good people. It was a people disposed— 
predisposed—toward sweetness, light-heartedness, candor. 
The essence of their spirit was Charity, a wondrous 
perfumed flower, like no other, that bloomed and bloomed 
again on the desolate waste of an old, deep-rooted dis- 
couragement. But because of this discouragement which 
gnawed at their stout hearts, bruised of soul, wanting 
in Hope; barren of life-giving Faith, they were quick 
to fall victims to terror and panic. As a result, they were 
often seized by sudden wrath, by unpredictable explosions 
of rage frequent in the disheartened and frustrated. 
When this happened, this volatile and violent passion 
blinded them. Like a blood-red bolt of lightning it 
deprived them of the clear, kindly light of their fructify- 
ing Charity. It was like the furious blast of the tropical 
hurricane, which passes in roaring flight, levelling the 
crops, snapping the tall palms, ripping the rustling 
banana, deracinating the coffee groves, mutilating the 
proud trunks of the mightiest trees. 

Thus, each of the three peoples had one unique and 
supreme quality—each different from the other—which 
heartened and sustained it. which made existence bear- 
able, fruitful, even magnificent at times. It was the 
never-failing consolation for all their failures. It was 
the divining rod that discovered the spring of their 
vitality; the magic key which opened the vein of the 
simple human condition hidden in the animal vitals. 
But each people also possessed its peculiar capital defect, 
its dominant passion, which was its greatest vice and 
the thing which did it most harm. And lacking the two 
virtues which were the ornament and distinction of the 
other two nations, this shortcoming denatured, perverted, 
and undermined—when difficulties arose—the very vir- 
tue each possessed. And then horror, stupidity, brutality 
slipped their chains. 

And those three famous leaders of their peoples, 
Melchior, Gaspar, and Balthasar, wise men though they 
were, were unable to discover the reason for such things 
or to find a remedy for these tribulations. Perhaps they 
themselves did not abound in what their countrymen 
needed, and could not give it. But as the three of them 
were exceptionally generous, they spared no effort to 
supply the lack. They loved their peoples, and wanted 
to see them healthier and happier, nobler and _ better. 
This unremitting, never-satisfied concern gave them a 
sad air. 

But it came to pass one day that the three of them— 
remote and distant each from the other—all smiled at 
the same time. They smiled without knowing why. That 
night the Star appeared for the first time. It was a new, 
unaccountable Star that hung motionless halfway be- 


tween the spreading horizon and the peak of the zenith 
The new Star shone and glittered with a light that cast — 
an irresistible spell, at once eloquent and unutterable. | 
The three wise kings beheld it, and they marvelled, 
In the calm night, in the midst of the silence, the Star — 
spoke, calling them without sound and without word 


First of all they had to make ready for a long journey, 3 
following that hidden secret of the heavenly light. At the’ 


torn asunder. 

All night long the Star gleamed, fixed, steady, with __ 
a rare light shimmering blue and gold rays. The wise 
men watched it. The more they observed it, the clearer ml 
and more directly they felt its all- powerful, portent- oS 
filled spell. Dawn found them lost in conte mplation => 
of the wonder. 

Three successive nights the Star appeared in the 
same place on the firmament, always with its same Be 
alluring spell. The three wise men spent the three  :. ners 
in vigil, and, on the fourth, they set out upon the es 
leading to the unknown spot of the Earth the Star was 
pointing to with its rays. ; 

Each of the wise kings traveled completely alone, oe 
without retinue or attendants, not even grooms to look — * 
after the animals they were riding. ee were they 


monarchs. The reason for such display was that the 
three knew that they were setting out in search of a 
Personage of high rank, and they hoped thus to do 
him fitting honor, coming before him with all show of. 
outward respect as an earnest of the inner fervor which 
moved them. In their wise innocence they believed eS 
indispensable. 

As they observed the Star, during the three successive 
nights they kept vigil, they came to understand many 
things, but not all. They knew that, for their own good — 
and that of their peoples, they had to seek the presence 
of a certain unknown, exalted Personage, one who was 
lord and master of harmony and prince of peace; the 
monarch of three magnificent invisible empires: King 
of Concord, Comradeship, and Brotherhood. , 

Before they set out the three wise kings sought the — 
most beautiful and richest jewel of their kingdoms to _ 
take with them as a simple token of their homage. : 

They spent two full days seeking and choosing among pe & 
their manifold treasures. Nothing pleased them, nothing — _ 
satisfied them, neither the rich cloth so skillfully woven, 
nor the rarest of gems, nor the most delicate examples _ 
of the goldsmith’s art. 

On the third day, therefore, they decided to appeal to 
their peoples. They made known the need and difficulty — 
which confronted them; and in no time at all a host of — 
magnates, merchants, and artists came forward with — 
riches beyond number. But to no avail. Until finally as— 
the afternoon shadows of the third day were falling _ 
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in the mute, gentile, sincere language that only the heart 
can understand. And the three of them understood, They = Bat 
were men of good will. 
7x 
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the pomp of their robes, and the ri hness o! garb and 4 |. a) 

trappings revealed the fact that they were lords and eee 
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_ there came before Melchior a poor man, a beggar, 


a ragged and unshod, And he said to him: 


“I will give you the most valued treasure of this 


gs nation, Give me a vessel of cork, with a cover of the 
game rough material, unadorned. | will fill it with the 
finest dust. It will be gold dust, the ingomparable gold 


of Charity.” 
So he did, and good Melchoir was happy with his 


On the same day, and at the same vesper hour, there 
came before Gaspar an old anchorite, gaunt and feeble, 
almost blind. And he spoke after this wise: 

“I know the jewel of greatest price of this land. | 


have it and I will give it to you. Give me a clay flask 
with a stopper made of clay, too. | will place the jewel 
in the flask. What I bring to you are crystalline pearls 
of the purest incense, of the fragrant incense of Faith.” 

As he had promised so he did, taking the gift from 
his bosom. And Gaspar accepted it and was pleased 
and satisfied with his aroma-ladei incense. 

At the same twilight hour Balthasar was timidly 
approached by a pale-cheeked girl, a friendless orphan, 
on the threshold of maidenhood. All confusion, she 
murmured gently: 

“If you would give me a little box of pine wood I 
would re’ n it to your hands filled with a treasure, 
the finest and most precious to be found in our land, 
Because I bring you here these grains of myrrh, new 
gathered and odorous, delicate and stimulant, the re- 
storing, imperishable myrrh of sweet Hope.” 

And immediately Balthasar saw that what she said 
was true, and he thanked her and received her gift. And 
he was happy with his fine myrrh. 

The three kings thanked, to the best of their ability, 
the three donors. And at once, without loss of time, 
they ordered their mounts to be made ready and saddled. 
When night had fallen and the Star once more appeared 
in the sky they mounted and set out, each following his 
own road, all by himself, toward the unknown. 

Balthasar was mounted on a spirited horse, jet-black 
in color and with a mane of fire. It was a beautiful 
creature, many hands high, fleet of limb, broad of chest, 
head carried proud. Its curbed impatience gave elegance 
to its movements, 


Gaspar was riding a white dromedary with golden 
hoofs. Its slender legs were firm, high, and sinewy as 
befits a nomad wanderer. It carried its delicate head 
high, and its eyes and lashes were those of a blonde 
maiden. Its bearing was at once inquiring and haughty. 
The eager rhythm of its swift gait as it moved revealed 
an exotic grace. 

Melchior was seated upon a solid, docile elephant 
of a rare shade of gray, a bluish silver. The handsome 
animal, noble of appearance and stock, had a knowing 
eye, a bellowing trumpet, huge tusks. There was great 
majesty in its firm, measured tread. 

Thus each pursued his own way until the three met 
at a crossroads. Three greetings sounded in unison: 

“Well met, gentlemen.” 

“Your health, noble travelers.” 


They had never seen one another before. But they 
soon learned, all three, who the other two were. And 
they learned of the journey each was making, and the 
similar motive which had impelled the three. And they 
rejoiced. For that reason, they traveled the rest of the 
road together, following that Star, in good company. 

Afternoons followed mornings, and mornings after- 
noons; hours of sunlight succeeded hours of darkness. 
Until one frosty dawn, on the outskirts of a little village, 
the Star came to rest at last above a rustic stable. The 
three wise travelers realized that they had come to the 
end of their strange adventure. 

In the vague light of daybreak Melchior, Gaspar and 
Balthasar dismounted. With great courtliness they asked 
permission at the stable door to enter. A humble work- 
man received them warmly. An odor of pine gum, cedar, 
cypress, satinwood emanated from his person. One had 
only to look at him to see that he was a just man, a 
good man. But definitely he was not the lofty Personage 
they were seeking. An inner conviction assured them 
of that. 

They stood hesitant in the doorway, bewildered, not 
knowing what to say. They were afraid they might have 
made a mistake. 

Suddenly, amidst the shadows of the stable, the 
presence of a babe in a manger, haloed by the tenuous 
blues and pale golds of the Star’s light, was revealed 
to them. A mule and an ox were warming him with their 
steaming breath. And a beautiful, gentle, young woman 
caressed him. 

It was a new-born babe, almost naked, helpless, weak. 
Yet now there could be no doubt. From perplexity the 
three kings passed to amazement. That new-born babe, 
he, he was the lofty Personage they were seeking. There 
could be no mistake. The light of an inner assurance 
told them so. They entered with firm tread. 

With bows and obeisance they laid before him the 
gifts they had brought. And the three spoke brief and 
identical words: 

“I bring the only thing worthy of you in my land, 
the most precious treasure we possess. I offer it to you 
in the name of my people.” 


Melchior laid the vessel of rude cork containing the 
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pollen of gold beside the manger; Gaspar, his flask of After a long pause, Melchior employed the drawn- 
clay with the pearls of incense; and Balthasar, his out moment to take from his hampers provisions to 
wooden box holding the grains of myrrh. offer the recent arrivals. Gaspar began to pull mats, 
Asleep in the straw of the manger, the babe smiled, rugs, and pillows from his fardels to serve as seats 
smiled. .. . and cloths. Balthasar remembered that the three weary 
And making new obeisance and bows the three wise travelers were his guests, too, and he reached into his 
kings departed from the stable. Happy, they set out saddlebags. 
for their respective lands. It was then that the miracle took place. In full view 
The day was breaking. Shepherds from far off ap- of all. i 
proached, singing carols: Each of the wise men found in his luggage the 2 
Scatter jasmine petals same gift he had left in the stable. In addition, all 
ee ee white three found an exact replica of the gift of each of the at 
other two. Now each of them had a filled with 


Who gave birth tonight. 
fea? canbe adboe that gold, a box filled with that myrrh, and a flask of 


And honey of gold; that incense. 
The silken petaled lily Milt: ert i. The three kings thought of their peoples and were — 
And cornation flower bold, filled with joy. They rejoiced at the thrice 
Once more, homeward bound, the three wane kings grace which, on their return, they would give back to 
reached the crossroads where their paths divided. They all the people. They made 
had taken leave of one another with embraces and the elephant, the dromedary, and the horse for the 
protestations of friendship, with a sincere display of beggar, the hermit, and the maiden, And with all haste 
brotherly love. they set out for rere 
Each set his face toward home. But suddenly the three 
halted. Out of the East came an old, purblind hermit. 
A tattered beggar was approaching from the South. 
And from the West, a pale young girl. They were the wav. They have act si ceutene 
donors of the incense, the gold, and the myrrh which But in the air crystalline voices from afar sing on 
the kings had borne. They came looking for their high: : 
princes, urged on by keen impatience and deep curiosity. “Peace on earth!” 
They wanted to settle their doubts, to learn whether “Good will to men!” 
the gift had been fitting, adequate. To make sure of 
the acceptability, the happy choice of the offering 
chosen. To learn the details of all that had taken place. 
Beneath the afternoon sun still blazing and _ rever- 
berant, the girl, the hermit, and the beggar arrived 
with one accord. The kings dismounted from their 
beasts and hurried forward to meet them. They stood, } Wy ANN 
an animated group, at the intersection of the crossroads. ‘ My \\ wt i. 


That meeting point of remote highways came alive with 
questions and exclamations. Wi hh be 

The generous wise men wished to give the new ar- 
rivals some refreshment first, but they refused. 

“Give us, before anything else, the grace and favor 
of the word,” spoke the hermit. 

The girl and the beggar made a gesture of assent. 
The hermit continued: 

“At least answer these questions: What have you 
brought back with you? What did you set out to find? 
And what did you receive in return for your gifts?” 

It fell to Balthasar, as the eldest, to make reply: 

“It is plain that we set out to seek nothing. We 
wished only to enter the presence of the Prince of Peace. 
We did not go to seek anything. On the contrary, we 
wanted to give—as well you know—the best we had. 
We bring back nothing but a gentle rejoicing. The 
mighty Hierarch we sought was a new-born babe who 
smiled in his dreams. .. .” 

Silence followed. And all stood thoughtful. Even 
the dromedary, the elephant, and the horse seemed to 
be reflecting. 
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Massacnuserts Avenue near Rock Creek Park is Wash- 
ington’s Embassy Row. Its houses are stately and silent, 
its sidewalks seldom profaned by pedestrians and never 
by children. But when I headed out that way recently, 
bound for an appointment with Father Carlos Alvarez at 
the headquarters of the Mexican Delegation to the OAS, 
an unusual gaiety pervaded the neighborhood. In front 
of the house, half a dozen small boys in blue blazers and 
white ducks huddled around a Brownie camera, aiming 
it with wild abandon at everything in sight and calling 
advice to one another in Spanish. Members of another 
party, rising in age like steps, were inspecting the, court- 
yard and garden, From the windows floated guitar music 
and snatches of song. The explanation was simple 
enough: the boys—fifty strong—were the Chorus of the 
Ciudad de los Nifios, or Boys’ Town, of Monterrey, here 
for a concert that night at the Pan American Union, and 
Father Alvarez is the founder and director of Boys’ 
Town, an institution much like the one in Nebraska. 

Father Alvarez, an energetic and cheerful man in his 
thirties who has acquired an apparently shatterproof 


_ aplomb in four years of running Boys’ Town, came — 


briskly to meet me and apologized for having had to 
postpone the interview several times. “We're staying ten 
miles out of town, and we have a lot of traveling back 
and forth to do. We've just been performing for the 
patients at Saint Elizabeths Hospital, at the other end of 
the city. There's a Mexican named Narciso Diaz out in 
Rockville who has a restaurant in a country house, and 
do you know he and his family are housing and feeding 
all of us free? In fact, everyone has been wonderfully 
helpful. We started this tour a month ago in Texas, and 
to date we've spent just two hundred and fifty dollars. 
When we toured Texas, Louisiana, and Oklahoma for a 
month last year we took in $10,500, and our receipts so 
far this year—we're going coast to coast—are well ahead 
of that. The difference between income and outgo is 
important, because every penny we collect is to be used 
to build and equip a trade school for Boys’ Town.” 
Boys’ Town occupies about seventy-three acres in the 
country just outside industrial Monterrey. It is home 
to 250 orphans ranging in age from six to the late teens, 
who have been chosen from five thousand applicants on 
the basis of need. They come from all over Mexico—I 
was introduced to two from the state of Campeche, on 
the Yucatan peninsula, The cornerstone was laid in 
April 1951 with Mrs. Miguel Aleman, wife of the then 
President of Mexico, doing the honors. “I just went to 


her and described what I wanted to do, and she promised 
to come.” Also in attendance was the popuiar Mexico 
City newspaper columnist Tomas Perrin, at whose sug- 
gestion Monterrey workers contributed a day’s pay to 
the new institution. 

The chorus, directed by Silvino Jaramillo, is nearly 
two years old. Besides the singers, the company includes 
a Mariachi Infantil—a juvenile edition of the popular 
Mexican string bands. A typical program, like the one 
performed at the Pan American Union, consists of songs 
of various countries (in this case, Brazil, Auld Lang 
Syne, and Oh, Susanna!, among others), a group of re- 
ligious songs, some familiar Mexican numbers such as 
Cielito Lindo, and selections by the Mariachi. 

Relations between the [Mexican and U.S. Boys’ Towns 
are very close. “For example,” said Father Alvarez, 
bringing over a boy of seventeen, “here’s Antonio Ur- 
diales, the student president. He’s won a scholarship to 
Notre Dame University—we've been given five—and 
before he goes to Indiana he will live at the Nebraska 
Boys’ Town for a while, until his English is fluent 
enough. So will our other scholarship holders. Antonio 
is going to study business administration. He drove our 
bus up here, by the way.” I asked who had furnished 
the scholarships. “We don’t know. That’s another thing — 
we were simply notified by the Nebraska Boys’ Town 
that they had been made available to us.” 

By now the children had vanished toward the rear of 
the house for supper. I asked Father Alvarez what had 
led him to establish Boys’ Town. He replied that the idea 
had come to him in 1950. “I was serving two parishes 
then—one in the slums and the other in the wealthiest 
section of town. The contrast was too much for me. I 
thought, something has to be done for these poor souls; 
and who was handier to help me do it than the members 
of my fashionable church? Of course, I never dreamed 
of anything so ambitious as Boys’ Town. What I planned 
was—well, perhaps a manual arts school right in the 
city to teach boys a trade they could earn a decent living 
with. I started the rounds of my rich parishioners. I 
expected it to be harder—actually, it turned out to be 
just a matter of calling their attention to things that 
didn’t often enter their minds. Well, I soon had an offer 
of a piece of land for my school, but when I got to the 
Sada Gomez family they said: ‘Downtown? That’s no 
place for children. You want land in the country, where 
you can do a proper job of bringing up slum boys.’ And 
they gave me sixty-two acres. That was in May.” Father 
Alvarez immediately raised his sights toward a Mexican 
version of Father Flanagan’s celebrated community. 
(Forestalling my question, he added that unfortunately 
he had never met Father Flanagan, who died before the 
Monterrey Boys’ Town was conceived of: but his suc- 
cessor, Father Wegner, was a good friend.) 

At that juncture, Father Alvarez left for the Holy 
Year celebration in Rome, accompanying the Archbishop 
of Mexico City. Here again the luck that he feels has 
attended him came into play. “The city was full of 
foreign priests who wanted more than anything to see 
the Pope,” he recalled, “and I was the youngest and most 
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insignificant of the lot. Some of them had been waiting 
for weeks. But when the time came for the Archbishop's 
audience, no Mexican priest more fitted for the honor 
of going with him was available. So it fell to me.” Dur- 
ing the audience, the young priest mentioned his plans. 
Much impressed, Pope Pius turned to the Archbishop 
and suggested that Church authorities in Mexico give 
the project all possible support. Father Alvarez, though 
overwhelmed, retained presence of mind enough to ask 
whether His Holiness would mind putting his commen- 
dation in writing. As he explains now, “When I was a 
child playing soccer, | was smaller than the others, and 
I found that the only way I could stay in the game was 
to look around for openings bigger boys couldn't use. 
I became what you might call an opportunist. Or-—to 
phrase it in terms appropriate to the cloth—you can say 
I’ve learned to take advantage of what Providence offers.” 

For example, the rivalry between two local educa- 
tional establishments, the state-operated University of 
Nuevo Leon and the privately run Monterrey Technologi- 
cal Institute. Each refuses to be outdone by the other, 
so when the architecture students at the Institute offered 
to design Boys’ Town buildings as needed, the future 
engineers from the university promptly volunteered to 
build them—an arrangement still in effect. Father Alvarez 
considers it a draw. 

He is not, however, inclined to wait passively for 
Providence to hand him an opportunity. It costs ten 
dollars a month to support a student at Boys’ Town— 
“a large sum in Mexico, but one that a good many U.S. 
families can afford to give.” Obviously, the more who 
hear of the school, the more who contribute. Aware of 
the millions reached by the Ed Sullivan television pro- 
gram and of Sullivan’s sympathy toward good causes, 
Father Alvarez maneuvered his way around the fact that 
Town with school’s 
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Sullivan has his telephone number changed every two — 
weeks and past a battery of employees whose function is _ 
to keep out people who want something, and got the — 
chorus an engagement to appear on the show, which 
they fulfilled on August 14. He would not think of charg. =| 
ing admission to the concerts, for he shrewdly realizes 
that no amount of advance publicity can equal in effec- — 
tiveness the appeal of the boys themselves: “When we ask 
our audiences to help us ‘build a man’ and the mariachis— 
pass their charro hats, we collect several times as much — 
as we could by selling tickets.” 
One of Father Alvarez’ chief concerns now is with 
getting Boys’ Town on a sound financial basis to assure _ 
its continuance whatever happens to him or his support- 
ers. Part of its acreage is devoted to growing roses for uae 
market; with eighty thousand plants, this, he says, is the = 
largest such garden in Mexico, An adjoining lake and 
picnic area, the gift of a wealthy local citizen, have ms 
provided with boats and amusements, and ten thousand 
people a week pay the modest fees charged for these 
amenities. Now Boys’ Town has come into possession wi. , 
Monterrey’s best-known landmark: an anonymous donor 
presented it with Saddle Mountain, just beyond the 
school boundaries, and the radio, television, and ero 
tycoon Emilio Azcarraga contributed two million pesos — 
with which a cable car will be built from the grounds to — 
the summit. “Then everyone who visits Monterrey will ‘ 
be helping us to run Boys’ Town.” Pen 
At this point in our conversation, Mrs. Luis Quine = 
tanilla, wife of the Ambassador, came in to report that 
a minor crisis in the dining room was now satisfactorily 
resolved. The boys who were to sing that night could 
not be permitted their share of the ice cream, and an _ 
imminent mutiny had been quelled by allowing them eo ee 
double portions of cake.—B. M. W. iH 
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A Chilean 


“Oren WHEN I the window at this city of 
Montreal, where | live, I think how capricious map colors 
are. Why paint one country yellow and another purple? 
The colors should be suggestive, so that you could sean 
a map and say: This is the country where they write 
odes to autumn, and that is the land of sadness. But 
contemporary maps, contrary to those marvelous medi- 
eval charts, are more intellectual than imaginative. Why, 
for example, is Canada always red? That would be ap- 
propriate for a nation of violent, wrathful, bloodthirsty 
_ people, perhaps drinkers of bitter wine. But Canada? 
~ Hardly. If it had been up to me, I would have chosen 
as its representative color that wonderful green of its 
fields and foliage, a clear, interise green that to me, a 
man from a dry land, has seemed extraordinary ever 
since I first set foot in Canada. 

When I lived—and studied geography—in my arid 
home province of Coquimbo in Chile, I had no way of 
knowing about that delightful greenness. Actually, 
was a to me, was only what I could 
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see on the il a grotesque red 

names of cities, rivers, and mountains sprinkled about. 
From what I had read I imagined the population to be 
an odd assortment of antisocial Indians, Mounties, 
French-Canadians, Eskimos, and gold prospectors. How- 
ever, my knowledge broadened appreciably when | saw 
the movie Rose Marie. After that, | knew that the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police spend most of their time sing- 
ing romantic ballads against a backdrop of evergreen- 
covered mountains. 

In brief, I must confess that | was not adequately 
prepared to take up residence in Canada. Nor was my 
wife, though she too had probably seen Rose Marie. We 
knew it to be a cold country; but how could we have 
guessed that it often gets so hot in summer that sleep is 
impossible? We knew of its vast territorial expanse; but 
we did not imagine that its populated area is “a long, 
narrow belt,” just like Chile except that it extends from 
East to West. We knew of its huge lakes and the gigantic 
St. Lawrence River; but we could not foresee this super- 
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abundance of water that fills myr 
loads the air with misty dampness, and falls in rains 
that are almost tropical in their violence. 

I suppose I should explain the presence of a Chilean— 
rather, a whole family of Chileans—in Canada. After 
all, my compatriots here can almost literally be counted 
on the fingers of one hand, and other Spanish Americans 
are not much more numerous. The details of why I 
settled on the St. Lawrence are unnecessary. After all, 
doesn’t the Chilean vernacular have the picturesque 
expression pat’e perro (dog’s foot) to describe our 
national wanderlust? Because of it, one day in 1949 I 
found myself teaching Spanish in a college in eastern 
Canada. At least I was true to my profession, which | 
had studied at the University of Chile. 


The next step was a complete about-face. | was offered 
—and accepted—a position in the International Service 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, which beams 
programs in Spanish and Portuguese from Montreal to 
Latin America and in fifteen other languages to the rest 
of the world. It is some consolation that I did not de- 
fraud anyone; | honorably confessed that my radio 
experience was limited to turning the knobs on a receiv- 
ing set. However, they generously agreed to take me on 
the basis of the qualifications | possessed and not those 
I lacked. I decided to give it what I had, thinking, like 
Cervantes, that bishops are made from men and not from 
stones. In my case, let’s not say “bishop” but “chief of 
Spanish programs,” which is what I am today. Cervantes 
was right. 

For five years now I have been helping to keep up 
this friendly conversation between Canada and _ the 
Spanish American nations. | have been privileged to 
witness a rare phenomenon: A country that was hardly 
known even by name in much of the Hemisphere fifteen 
years ago now has many friends and admirers every- 
where. The voluminous incoming mail, from such remote 
spots as the Amazon jungle and the far reaches of 
Patagonia, shows a lively interest in this new star that 
has appeared on the American horizon. 

As is undoubtedly true of any country, the inhabitants 
are particularly intriguing, because they hold the key to 
other national attributes. This experience is just as real 
for the most carefully guided traveler on a budget tour 
as it was for Lemuel Gulliver. I too wanted to know the 
Canadians. Naturally, | am not so naive nor so bold as 
to think—like authors who write on “the soul of Turkey” 
or “the fate of the Nubians”—that I have discovered the 
heart of the Canadian people. I have dealt with many, 
many Canadians; that is all. 

First, Canadians are cut from more or less the same 
pattern as the rest of us. This seems a platitude but is 
not. There is in the world a decided tendency to picture 
the foreigner as an anomaly. This circumstance is due 
largely to those hastily written books on the soul, the 
destiny, the heart, or the psychology of this or that 
country. If we begin by understanding that the Canadian 
does not spend his life killing grizzly bears and shooting 
rapids in birchbark canoes, we will have taken a big 


have had to change my way of living hardly at all. 


Obviously, there are differences. As you might guess, 
I encountered one on my very first day here and, 
curiously enough, have never become entirely accus- 
tomed to it, despite its constant repetition, | refer to the 
widespread, generally accepted custom of disregarding 
formality and calling each other by first name almost at 
once. Of course, it undoubtedly makes an outsider feel 
more at ease when he is thus admitted to a new circle, 
and it also reflects the truly democratic structure of 
Canadian society. : 

Nevertheless, the ear does not readily adapt to this 
new wave length, and the tongue much less so. A Chilean 
student who works for an engineering firm in the sum- 
mer told me how he has struggled to call his boss Bob. 
Smith would be far easier, for this would follow the 
custom in our colleges, where there are no Juans or 
Pedros, but many Gonzalezes or Zamoras. | am sure 
that I have often given the impression of extreme stuffi- 
ness when I addressed a man who called me by my first 
name as Mr. So-and-so. 

This lack of formality seems to go along with easier, 
more open relations in general. For example, there are 
no barriers between back yards or gardens. Even on the 
street side the line of vision is unbroken, and, if one is 
so daring, there is free passage across the green lawns. 
The children play together, the women catch up on the 
latest gossip while they go about their chores, and the 
men exchange philosophic observations on the weather 
as they cut grass or prune shrubbery. Good neighborli- 
ness, with all its amenities and its occasional disadvan- 
tages, is thus encouraged. 

The neighborhood is a true community, where co- 
operation makes life more agreeable. An incredible num- 
ber of small favors can be done among neighbors who 
are all in the same circumstances and, consequently, 
have the same problems. Living in Céte-Saint-Luc, a 
new suburb with many young couples and their noisy 
accompaniment of children, we have been able to ob- 
serve this mutual help firsthand, So-and-so offers to take 
one or two pedestrian neighbors to work in his car; 
What’s-her-name watches the children while her neighbor 
goes shopping; or another lends her chairs to help out 
when someone has more guests than she had counted on. 
Such Spanish American concepts as “keeping up appear- 
ances” or “shameful poverty” simply have no place. It 
is not only a political democracy but an economic and 
social one as well, which is more unusual. 

The adaptation of a Chilean couple to the Canadian 
environment has been interesting and frequently instruc- 
tive, but not difficult or unpleasant. We have never had 
any real problems, only the most insignificant setbacks. 
1, for example, was a minor disappointment to some 
romantic souls. An honest-to-goodness Spanish American 
ought at least to dance the mambo and be an authority 
on bullfighting. I don’t qualify on either count. The 
latter is not my fault, however, since bullfights were 
banned in Chile around 1820, a century before 1 was 
born. My wife also aroused incredulity, for from her 
German grandpar ted very blond hair. 
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Could this Spanish American lady be a fraud? Even 
hearing her speak Spanish did not remove all doubts. 
y. However, these were only first reactions, and very 
soon we were accepted on the basis of the good that 
might be in us. In several instances our acquaintances 
have already ripened into highly prized friendships, with 
no feeling of strangeness or novelty. This speedy inte- 
gration, free from unusual adventures, has made the 
story of our life in Canada a chronicle of trifles. So let's 
of trifles. 


What surprised us most, and still does today, is the 
prodigious turnover of everyday materials. Parsimonious 
middle-class Chileans never declare an object useless 
until it cannot possibly serve any further purpose, and 

even then hope to sell it. We could not bring ourselves 

throw away things that were in perfectly good shape. 
An example: Our first kitchen had many wide shelves 
that seemed superfluous and even ironic, considering 

how little we had to keep there. But my wife took charge 
of filling them. 

One day | discovered a varied collection of glass jars 
te with screw tops, which, though empty, she could not 
consign to the trash, They were in perfect condition! In 

Chile they would have been prized by all the jam-making 
ele? friends and relatives, or, if worst came to worst, a little 
ve newspapers, and other extras, I said nothing. In another 
corner I, too, had a hidden collection—boxes, cartons, 
and paper. Came the sad day, however, when our col- 
lections got out of hand, and, in a fit of daring, we 
threw them away. Except, naturally, those things that, to 

our immense satisfaction, we could use again. 
Whi An economist friend explained to us that a prosperous 
economy is based on the rapid movement of products 
and on keeping consumption at a high level. To re-use an 
object, instead of buying a new one, means production 
stagnation, so true economy lies in throwing it out as 
goon as possible. We listened attentively, but were un- 

eonvinced. 

In the grocery store each piece of meat is on a card- 


board tray in a cellophane-wrapped package. Naturally, 
there is also a small card indicating the cut, weight, and 
price. At the cash register it is bundled up in a huge piece 
of paper, twice as much as necessary, and placed, along 
with the other purchases, in a thick paper bag. All this 
is intended for our satisfaction, hygiene, comfort, and 
pleasure, but we were not happy about it. It occurred to 
us that the net result would be to increase the price of 
the meat, for someone surely has to pay for all that 
paper. We harbored the grave suspicion that it must 
come out of our pockets. With the passing years, how- 
ever, we are overcoming this niggardliness. We blithely 
throw away jars and boxes and don’t care a bit if they 
wrap our purchases in reams of paper. 

Canada is really the land of paper. The United States, 
with its 1954 production of twenty-six million tons of 
paper and cardboard, definitely heads the list; but it 
still has to import six million tons to fill its needs. In 
relation to its 160 million inhabitants it is behind this 
country, which, with only one tenth that population, 
produces eight million tons, and has plenty left over for 
export. 

Many times I have enjoyed the sensuous pleasure of 
burying my nose in a new book and sniffing a vague, 
woodsy aroma that is reminiscent of the endless Canadian 
forests. That healthy odor of vegetal flesh brings to mind 
the Pre-Cambrian Shield, an immense belt of prehistoric 
rock that girdles Hudson Bay for huncireds of miles and 
reaches out southward toward Montreal. The thinness of 
its layer of humus has defended the region, in all its 
forest glory, from agricultural invasions by the white 
man. Only conifers and birches, which weave their roots 
in the chinks between the rocks, flourish there. They 
form a steplike pattern along the hillsides and descend 
to the very shores of the countless lakes that are relics 
of the glacial epoch. 

Rowing through the greenish-black waters of those 
lakes, you sometimes feel that centuries have slipped 
away. In some narrow inlets you cannot see beyond the 
hills that ring the lake. The forest closes its ranks of 
impenetrable greenness, broken only by the graceful 
silver lines of the birches, usually atilt like those in 
Robert Frost’s poems. There above, the forest ends in a 
dark, jagged line against the clear sky. Below, half in 
the water and half out, lie dead trees. Autumn’s first 
breath stains the bosom of the arboreal mass with red 
and yellow and foretells that flaming splendor of the 
Canadian fall. 

For a tree-lover, there are probably few countries as 
beautiful as Canada. And few so pleasing to a paper- 
lover. I, who have always adored paper as the ancient 
Egyptians did their scarabs, am perpetually enchanted. 
Often I buy different kinds of paper for the pure joy of 
possession, even before I have any clear idea of what 
to do with it. It is also one of my favorite gifts for 
far-away friends. This may sound a bit naive, and per- 
haps even ridiculous, to serious-minded people, but I 
find it perfectly legitimate to regard paper with venera- 
tion. Through the centuries men have worshipped worse 
things, not so clean, useful, and lovely. In any case, if 
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some day I should decide to found a cult dedicated to 
~ the god of paper, Canada would be the ideal place for it. 
' And now for a subject that frequently arises in my 
conversations with Canadians, and not always for lack 
of something better to talk about. The weather. In a 
country of such rugged winters, in which the natives 
take a certain Spartan pride, the foreigner is often called 
upon to explain his survival. When he is a Spanish Ameri- 
can, the mystery deepens even more, because everyone 
knows that he comes from a tropical land. There is a wide- 
spread theory in the northern part of this Hemisphere 
that I usually call the half-orange concept. According to 
Christopher Columbus and others whose opinions are 
worth while, the world is round; but according to this 
other theory, the world is a hemisphere, or half an 
orange, with a cold pole above and a circle of heat 
below; and everything southern has to be hot. In Eng- 
lish, “South Pacific” conjures up an island crowned with 
palm trees, where handsome natives live a paradisaical 
existence in paradisaical clothing. For me, the same ex- 
pression evokes the frigid waters that pound incessantly 
against the Evangelistas lighthouse at the entrance to the 
Strait of Magellan. It’s all in the point of view. 

People usually ask me if, coming from such a warm 
country as Chile, | don’t suffer a great deal from the 
Canadian cold. I try to explain that Chile has a tem- 
perate climate and, though it is in the South, an ap- 
preciable amount of snow and ice; and that what really 
makes me. suffer is Canada’s hot, humid summer. Out of 
courtesy the Canadians do not contradict me, but | 
think they still have their doubts. After all, isn’t Chile a 
southern country ? 

At any rate, the Canadian winter isn’t to be taken 
lightly. From the end of November to the beginning of 
April the land is covered with snow; the rivers freeze 
over and navigation comes to a standstill; people bundle 
up in everything they can find in their closets. A Chilean 
friend of mine came to spend last Christmas with us, 
and I met her at the station. Fully aware of my ~pear- 
ance, I left it up to her to make the first move a.d was 
highly amused by her efforts to penetrate my disguise. | 
was wearing a heavy, fur-collared jacket, earmuffs and 
a fur cap, a muffler, and snow boots—all of this over 
several layers of other clothing. Minutes went by before 
she, laughing uproariously, guessed what was hidden un- 
der that grotesque outfit that made me look like a croes 
between a polar bear and a Cossack. But he who laughs 
last laughs best. She soon felt the full impact of the cold 
and then realized how wise it was to wrap up in every- 
thing handy. 

There is no doubt that the Canadian winter points up 
certain unexpected facets in things and in men. During 
the summer the architecture, with its monotonous, rather 
unattractive colors—grays, browns, reddish tones—can- 
not compete with the riotous beauty of the vegetation. 
On the other hand, when everything is covered with 
snow, the dark walls stand out in relief and seem to offer 
a promise of refuge and warmth. And the snow gives 
them added charm by accentuating the lines of their 
of their windows, the junctures of the walls, 


the snowy months, also share it. 


the unnoticed embossments. leicles ine 
the eaves like crystal pendants, and on the window panes _ 
frost sketches lovely geometric patterns. % 
Canadian houses, or at least those in Quebec Province, 
are liberally ornamented with ironwork, but this is 
hardly noticeable until the snow provides the necessary 
contrast to the black, twisted contours. Often the wrought — 
iron of the railings of public buildings and mansions, 
the window gratings and skylights, the balcony ies, 2 
the awning supports, and the rooftops is quite artistic. — 
There are houses in Montreal that I had passed dozens — 
of times, and one snowy morning | stopped in surprise — 


arabesque on a basement window. There is no way of 
knowing if the anonymous French-Canadian artisan had — 
winter in mind when he forged the iron, but their work — 
is obviously complementary. 

The greatest miracle of the Canadian winter is that 
animal life can survive. The diminutive sparrows hero- 
ically refuse to migrate, and in some way known only to | 
God and to them manage to stick it out all winter. Per-— ie 
haps the secret lies in human charity, Every winter the _ 


leftover bread from our kitchen is put on the baleony, 
and our winged dinner guests never miss a meal. Their =| 
tiny tracks in the snow are proof that they have come ee 
share with us our daily bread. 
The squirrels, who learn the virtue of humility during 
Those who in summer 


would not venture near unless we offered them nuts 
come in winter to take a crumb from our hands. They 
are shy by nature, but perhaps experience has taught 
them that hardly anyone would want to harm such a 
small, graceful creature. Some of our first friends in 
Montreal were a family of squirrels who lived in a big — a 
tree in Westmount Park. Sunday after Sunday we took i a 
them our offering, which they repaid by letting us ad- 
mire them. 


We still visit them. And they, who see such a variety 
of people among the regular park visitors, have not BS Ei 
wondered at the of two rather unusual beings: 


make it the cradle of my offspring. eee 
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“esi. How many forms of transportation 
do you see in this Valparaiso, Chile, street 

Bie 
per 2. This rubber-tired cart, reminiscent of 
hans an Irish outside car or English jaunting 
aK ear, is known as a carumbé (turtle) in the 
Guarani language of the country where it 
piveeret: is found, Name the country. 

The stern-wheelers that once plied 
jes the Mississippi in the days of Mark Twain 
Mayers are still used on Colombia’s principal river, 
———, 
wel. 4. Bar in the lounge car of the new 
i ae Swiss-built streamlined train, the Aguila 
Azteca (Aztec Eagle). Equipped with all 
the latest conveniences, including shower 
* a baths, does it run between Laredo, Texas, 
“f neti and Mexico City; Santiago, Chile, and 

ad Puerto Montt; Sao Paulo, Brazil, and San- 
tos; or Chicago, U.S.A., and Los Angeles? 


ee 5. Heavy traffic flows over magnificent 


new superhighway linking capital and chief 
port of South American nation that im- 
ported more U.S. cars, trucks, and buses 
(39,371) in 1954 than any other country 
in the world. What is it? 


6. A bullock is still a familiar form of 
transportation in Haiti. Would you say 
there are 110, 227, 300, or 383 people for 
every automotive conveyance there? 


-_ | 7. A cable car bridges the gap between 


one of the Hemisphere’s loveliest seaside 


ities and de Acucar (Sugar Loaf), 
of the surrounding mountains. Where 
is it? 


ae 8. What would you say is the profession 
this pleasant-looking gentleman who 
oo wed out of Baltimore, Maryland? 


, Human beings still find their own 
“@G backs and brawn a feasible means of trans- 
portation in many countries, The shape of 
his hat indicates that this Ecuadorean pot- 
tery carrier is an Indian from Tierra del 
Ae na Fuego. True or False? 


«10, The name of the fishing boats found 
ears on lofty Lake Titicaca, shared by Peru 
and Bolivia and a tourist must, also de- 
_ gseribes the material of which they are 
ies” built, Are they oakies, robles, or balsas? 
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THE TRIUMPH OF THE SHORT STORY 
CoMARCA DEL Jazmin, by Oscar Castro. Santiago, Chile, 
Editorial del Pacifico, 1953. 167 p. 

CHILENOs EN CaLirorniA, by Enrique Bunster. Santiago, 
Chile, Editorial del Pacifico, 1954. 167 p. 

Ev Arpiente VERANO, by Mauricio Magdaleno, Mexico 
City, Fondo de Cultura Econémica (Coleccion Letras 
Mexicanas No. 17), 1954. 233 p. 

Pepro PAramo, by Juan Rulfo. Mexico City, Fondo de 
Cultura Econémica (Coleccién Letras Mexicanas No. 
19), 1955. 156 p. 

La Sata bE Espera, by Eduardo Mallea. Buenos Aires, 
Editorial Sudamericana, 1953. 225 p. 

Cuaves, by Eduardo Mallea. Buenos Aires, Editorial 
Losada, 1953. 101 p. 

La Nocue Repetipa, by Manuel Peyrou. Buenos Aires, 
Emecé Editores, 1953. 168 p. 
MisAntropos, by Alberto Girri. 
al Mar, 1953. 103 p. 
Aguectarre, by Ezequiel 
Manigua, 1954. 149 p. 
Reviewed by Angel Flores 


Buenos Aires, Botella 


Vieta. Santiago de Cuba, 


It is no overstatement to declare flatly that the most 


recent Spanish American literary triumph has been in 
the field of the short story. Short stories have been 
written in that part of the world for a century or more, 
but they had little merit, being primarily faded copies of 
European models. True, there were some splendid excep- 
tions at the beginning of the twentieth century: the 
Peruvian Ricardo Palma and two others, the Uruguayan 
Horacio Quiroga and the Argentine Roberto Payré, 
who are more difficult to classify, for they were some- 
times excellent, sometimes dreadful. But still the short 
story could not be spoken of as the most felicitous ex- 
pression of Spanish American literature. In poetry, in 
the essay—here there were occasional examples of high 
caliber. The novel grew to commanding stature during 
the decade 1920-30—José Eustasio Rivera’s La Vordgine 
(The Vortex, 1924), Ricardo Giiiraldes’ Don Segundo 
Sombra (1926), Rémulo Gallegos’ Dofia Barbara (1929) 
chort story showed few signs of life. Whe an 


past tet and more especially the past ten, years! 


Lacking great novels and great dramas, Spanish America 
has chosen to express itself by means of the lyric poem | 


and the briefest form of prose, the short story. Closer 
to our own time than the more remote Palma, Quiroga, 
and Payr6é are the immediate precursors of the present- 
day flowering—the Venezuelan Rafael Pocaterra, the 
Ecuadorean José de la Cuadra, the Chileans Mariano 
Latorre and Luis Durand, and the Peruvian Abraham Val- 
delomar. Nowadays, the writers of short stories are 
legion, and so varied and complex is their output that 
it would be almost impossible to try to predict directions 
or to disentangle the thematic strands. 

Here, for example, we have nine recently published 
books—two by Chileans, two by Mexicans, four by 
Argentines, and one by a Cuban. What have they in 
common? Very little, 
after limpid prose, with none of the magniloquence that 
is so reprehensible in our “classics.” But that is all; 
from there on each must be examined by itself in detail. 


In Comarca del Jazmin (Region of Jasmine), the late Pa 
_ Oscar Castro of Chile reveals in transparent prose, with 
_ surprising flashes of brilliance, the landscape and people 


of Rancagua, those “tranquil cultivators of solitude” 
he knew so well. A lyric poet of high quality, Castro 
joyously re-creates the world of a child, in the sensitive 
title story; or the threatening aura of the mountains, in 
“Lucero”; or some corner of his native region. He be- 
longs, then, to the tradition of Mariano Latorre: earthly 
themes, treated impressionistically rather than realis- 
tically or naturalistically. Capturing convincingly the 
speech of the Auasos and the colors of the landscape in 
an economical style, Castro has bequeathed us an un- 
forgettable atmosphere. 

Very different is Enrique Bunster, another gifted 
Chilean, whose agreeable prose makes scenes from the 


past live again in Chilenos en California. Bunster probes _ : 
and plumbs into’ history and then, in unaffected fashion, _ 


relates sparkling anecdotes about the feats and mis- 
fortunes of his compatriots. He brings to mind Vicente 
Pérez Rosales—without, of course, the robustness and 
breadth of the old master. 


perhaps only a shared striving — 


History is also the mine from which the Mexican i 
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Mauricio Magdaleno digs - his vigorous stories. Many 


are based on the always fascinating though not very - 
remote past of the Mexican Revolution, which has in- 


spired many of his earlier short stories and novels, 
among them Fl Resplandor, which was published in 
English in 1944 as Sunburst and has also been trans- 
lated into many other languages. Among the thirteen 
stories of El Ardiente Verano (The Ardent Summer), 
which brilliantly shows his deep roots in Mexico, the 
most outstanding is “El Héroe de Pefiuelas.” It is a 
small literary gem rich in moving irony and biting 
satire. But all through the pages of this collection, pages 
sometimes crude but always sure in their analysis and 
authentic in their dialogue—for Magdaleno is also a 
playwright—the misery and the cruelty, the despair and 
the disasters, of Mexican life unfold before the reader. 

Just as Magdaleno reflects all this in his frank and 
dramatic prose, with a marked political thesis, so Juan 
Rulfo, who made his debut in 1953 with E/ Llano en 
Llamas (The Plain in Flames), shapes with equal force 
but more novelty the epic of inland Mexico. In his most 
recent work, the story Pedro Pdramo, which most critics 
persist in calling a novel, Rulfo tells the story of an 
abandoned village, peopling it, dexterously as a juggler, 
with ghosts. Through his pages these take on reality and 
re-create for the reader the gigantic figure of Pedro 
Paramo, the cruel and all-powerful chief of the village 
of Comala in Jalisco State, as he is reflected in the 
electric words of his mistress Suzana San Juan and his 
son Miguel Paramo. The narrative method, a bit difh- 
cult because of its twists and shifts, is boldly modern 
and does not suffer by comparison with those of Faul\- 
ner or Giono, which it sometimes recalls. With the epic 
grandeur of its inspiration marvelously sustained, Pedro 
Péramo must be classed among the best Mexican fiction, 
among the high points in the literary evolution of 
Spanish America. 

In another world, altogether different from that of 
Pedro Péramo, belong Eduardo Mallea’s two latest 
works: La Sala de Espera (The Waiting Room) and 
Chaves. The first, though classified as a novel, is actually 
a collection of seven short stories, or seven parallel 
monologues, for in it four men, two women, and a child, 
who happen to be waiting for the same train at a station, 
tell the stories of their lives, and each of these deposi- 
tions constitutes an independent narrative entirely un- 
related to the others. Chaves too, because of its brevity, 
is a short story despite being subtitled “A Novel.” Both 
works plainly show the hand of this veteran writer: his 
lucid style, his evocation of the pathetic, and his way 
of making poetry out of anguish—an existentialist char- 


acteristic more and more noticeable in Mallea. 


The ten stories by Manuel Peyrou in La Noche Repetida 


_ (Repeated Night) are also saturated with this atmosphere 


of magic realism. Several of the ingredients of his de- 
tective novel El Estruendo de las Rosas (The Din of the 
Roses, 1948)—the web of mystery, the subtle humor, 
the hair-raising intrigue—abound in these brief tales, 


which sometimes recall the enigmatic dreams and the 


nightmares of Franz Kafka. 


In the same vein are Misdntropos, eight stories by 
another Argentine, Alberto Girri, and Aquelarre, twelve 
stories by the Cuban Ezequiel Vieta, but both works 
suffer from being hopelessly impenetrable. Though both 
of these talented young men are magnificent stylists, or 
perhaps for that very reason, they seem to let them- 
selves be carried away by words, without checking their 
flow, to the point where the reader’s eyes cannot keep 
up with their sentences. Such exaggeration is the more 
regrettable because both Vieta and Girri, and especially 
the latter, have consummate gifts. This disorientation, 
introduced in Argentina by Jorge Luis Borges, now 
seems contrived and noxious, for the dehumanizing 
process leads inevitably to confusion, incomprehension, 
chaos. With less exaggeration of form and more plot, 
more life, more flesh and bone, as Unamuno advised, 
they would achieve the status of Juan Rulfo, in whom 
form and content coincide to splendid effect, providing 
an encouraging model of our story-telling at its best for 
the gifted writers forever appearing in Spanish America. 


Puerto Rican-born Angel Flores, professor at Queens 
College in New York, is the well-known critic of Spanish 
{merican literature. 


FROM THE PAU BOOKSHELF 
ONE OF THE HANDSOMEST works ever published by the 
Pan American Union is Las Actas de Independencia de 
América, a folio volume containing facsimile reproduc- 
tions of the independence declarations of all the Ameri- 
can republics together with transcriptions in type of the 
hand-written texts. It was prepared by Javier Malagon, 
Spanish-born Mexican historian who is now editor of 
the PAU quarterly Inter-American Review of Bibliog- 
raphy. In a preliminary note, Dr. Malagén provides a 
short account of the circumstances under which each 
declaration was proclaimed. He also comments on the 
surprising neglect to which these historic documents 
have been submitted: in some cases, the originals have 
been lost or destroyed (here the present volume has 
had to fall back on contemporary copies or early printed 
versions) and few of the countries that still have them 
give them the care necessary for preserving them; more- 
over, except for the United States’, the texts are little 
known even within the respective countries, let alone in 
the rest of the Hemisphere. Various international con- 
gresses have recommended that this neglect be remedied 
by publication of the documents, and Dr. Malagén 
expresses the hope that now that this has been done, a 
series of studies of them will be undertaken. In a preface, 
Dr. Charles C. Griffin, profesgor of history at Vassar 
College, compares and contrasts the declarations, which 
—identical in purpose—vary widely in ideas expressed 
and in literary style, from the eloquence and passion 
of Haiti’s to the antique colonial legalism of Ecuador’s. 
Both these introductory passages are in Spanish, and 
the texts of the declarations appear in the original 
languages, (xx-+-144 pages, $5.00) 


Aucusto Satazar Bonpy, a leading young Peruvian 
thinker who teac ches at the University of San Marcos 
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Independence declaration of Isthmus of Panama, November 28, 
1821, From Las Actas de Independencia de América. Volume also 
contains facsimile of 1903 document severing Panamanian ties 
with Colombia 


in Lima, has written the latest volume in the Pensamiento 


de América (American Thought) series: La Filosofia - 


en el Peri, published in a single volume along with an 
English translation. Dr. Salazar Bondy traces the course 
of Peruvian philosophy, which he says is so far largely 
a history of how the major currents of European thought 
have fared in Peru, from Scholasticism through the 
latest trends. (93 pages, 50 cents) 

Ermilo Abreu Gomez of the Pan American Union has 
edited and annotated an anthology of essays by the 
Guatemalan modernist Enrique Gomez Carrillo (1873- 
1927), whose works, he says, show “not only the reason- 
ableness of a writer who knows how to discuss esthetic 
questions, but the soul of a poet.” Gomez Carrillo spent 
most of his adult life in France and Spain, and his 
literary career reflects the European intellectual move- 
ments of the time. This is another in the Escritores de 
América (American Writers) series, most of which are 
in Spanish. (80 pages, 50 cents) 

In the same series, an Antologia de Poetas Precursores 
del Modernismo has been edited and annotated by Arturo 
Torres Rioseco of the University of California. The 
poets included are the Cubans Jése Marti and Julian 
del Casal, the Mexican Manuel Gutiérrez Najera, and 
the Colombian José Asuncién Silva. (102 pages, 50 cents) 


Reapers oF Americas will be interested in the fourth- 
coming Highlights of Latin American Art, prepared by 
the visual arts section. A portfolio of twenty-four black- 
and-white reproductions mounted for framing, it com- 
prises works ws have ee on AMERICAS’ inside 


WITH THE PUBLICATION, under the title Problems o 
Housing of Social Interest (or, in the original Spanish, 
Problemas de la Vivienda de Interés Social), of a re- 
port prepared for the Tenth Inter-American Conference _ 
by a committee of the Inter-American Economic and | 
Social Council, a detailed study of the low-cost-housing 
problem in Latin America is made available to special- 
ists working in this field. Besides the report, the volume — 
also contains the statements made by delegates to the 
relevant conference committees and the resolutions 
adopted that pertain to housing. Chapter I of the report | 
describes the origin and nature of the problem, ae is 
the point that “almost 30 per cent of the urban popula- — 
tion of the United States and approximately 80 per cent 
in Latin America have been forced to occupy [sub- ae 
standard] dwellings” and that “the lack of dwellings, Pi 
or their poor condition, directly influences the health va 
and morals of the population.” How far the inadequacy 

extends and what causes it are discussed in Chapter II. 
The remaining five chapters deal with the solutions that — 
have been adopted in various countries, such as co- 
operative or aided-self-help projects, private capital in- 
vestment, and official or semiofficial action; the actual 
production of low-cost housing; financing; inter-Ameri- _ 
can cooperation; and conclusions, which make specific — a 
recommendations on how productivity can be raised, 
costs lowered, and planning improved. (English version, — 
232 pages; Spanish version, 247 pages; mimeographed; _ 
$1.00 each) a 


Foreicn INvestMENTS IN Latin AMERICA, originally a 
document prepared for the Finance Ministers’ Meeting __ 
in Rio last year, has been revised by its author, Proe 
fessor Raymond F. Mikesell of the University of Virginia, ae 
and issued as a volume in the Economic Research Series. 
Professor Mikesell discusses the history, current situa-— 
tion, and possible future course of foreign investments - 
and makes certain recommendations (mimeographed, hs a 
141 pages, 75 cents). Fiscal Receipts, Expenditures, Bud- . 
gets, and Public Debt of the Latin American Republics — igs 
lists the most recent available data in table form (mimeo-— 
graphed, 180 pages, 75 cents). 


PREPARED BY THE MUSIC SECTION, Compositores ae 
América (Composers of the Americas) contains—in — 
parallel Spanish-English columns—biographies and lists 
of works of fourteen leading Hemisphere musicians: 
Alberto Ginastera, Carlos Guastavino, and Floro M. ae 
Ugarte of Argentina; Guillermo Uribe Holguin of | 
Colombia; José Ardévol and Amadeo Roldan of Cuba; 
Juan Orrego Salas, Domingo Santa Cruz, and Enrique 
Soro of Chile; Aaron Copland of the United States 
Ricardo Castillo of Guatemala; Manuel M. Ponce anc 
Silvestre Revucltas of Mexico; and Renzo Bracezco of 


of the cunipener and a fac ‘simile of a | page of one of hi 
works. (mimeographed, 98 pages, $1.00) 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE SECTION of the division of labor 
and social affairs has brought out several publication 
on community organization. Caroline F. Ware, consul- 
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tant to sec estan at — University, 
has amplified into a book, Organizacién de la Comunidad 

a el Bienestar Social (Community Organization for 
Social Welfare), material originally included in a course 
she gave on the subject in Colombia at the request of 
that country’s government and social-work schools. Its 
purpose is to teach workers in this field the principles 
and methods of organizing a community for action 
against common problems (Spanish only, 257 pages, 
$1.00). New additions, in Spanish only, to the Series 
on Community Organization include pamphlets on the 
reconstruction of Pelileo, Ecuador, after the 1951 earth- 
quake; the work of a Colombian labor union in a rural 
area; and coordination of social services in Cuba (10 
cents each); and the operation of community centers in 
Brazil and Venezuela, shown in photographs (15 cents). 

A round-up describing the background and progress 
of the cooperative movements in the Hemisphere has 
been prepared by the cooperatives section of the di- 
vision: Desarrollo del Movimiento Cooperativo en 
América (mimeographed, 95 pages, 50 cents). The 
“labor institutes” in El Salvador, gatherings of workers, 
teachers, economists, and social scientists to study aspects 
of workers’ jobs and way of life, are the subject of a 
pamphlet by Carlos Guillén of the labor division (38 
pages, 25 cents). 


IN THE JURIDICAL FIELD, a four-language pamphlet lists 
in table form the Status of the Pan American Treaties 
and Conventions (price, 25 cents). Inter-American Peace 
Treaties and Conventions contains the texts of all these 
documents, including the Pact of Bogota, which has 
been ratified by only eight countries so far, and the 
resolution establishing the Inter-American Peace Com- 
mittee (English or Spanish, 50 cents). The Report of 
the Pan American Union on the Tenth Inter-American 
Conference provides, in appendixes, the texts of conven- 
tions signed and resolutions adopted at the conference 
(English, Spanish, or Portuguese, $1.00 each). The 
Report of the Inter-American Peace Committee on the 
Controversy Between Guatemala, Honduras, and Nica- 
ragua is available in English, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
French editions (mimeographed, 25 cents each). 

New volumes in the series of Statements of the Laws 
of Latin America in Matters Affecting Business deal 
with Brazil, Ecuador, Haiti, and Peru (price, $5.00 
each). In addition, there are now supplements for Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay bringing the material up to date 
through 1954 ($1.00 each, free when main volume is 
purchased). The research for these studies is done by 
practicing lawyers in the countries concerned. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE SECTION of the Department of Cul- 
tural Affairs has opened a new series of monographs 
with Jrrigation Civilizations: A Comparative Study 
(available in Spanish under the title Las Civilizaciones 
Antiguas del Viejo Mundo y de América). An outgrowth 
of an American Anthropological Association meeting in 
Tucson, it describes the growth of such cultures in 
Mesopotamia, Peru, Mesoamerica, and China in papers 


by Robert M. Adams, Donald 


and Karl L. Wittfogel, Ralph L. Beals con- 


tributes a discussion of the four papers, and in an in- 
troduction and a final essay Julian H. Steward considers 
their general implications. (78 pages, 50 cents) 


A NUMBER OF BOOKLETS in the Nations Series have been 
brought up to date within the past year. As a result of 
this continuing process, few are more than two years 
old, Illustrated with photographs, maps, and tables, these 
twenty booklets offer a panorama of the land, people, 
history, government, industries, chief cities, and cultural 
life of the member states. The newly revised editions 
deal with Bolivia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Haiti, 
Panama, and Uruguay. (English ogly, 10 cents each) 

A briefer look at all the Latin American countries 
at once is provided by Introduction to the Latin Ameri- 
can Republics (available also in Spanish, with an addi- 
tional section on the United States, under the title 
Bosquejos de las Repiblicas de la OEA). Two pages, 
including a map, are devoted to each country. (Price, 
10 cents) 

The story of a famous American landmark is told in 
an illustrated leaflet revised this year: Christ of the 
Andes. (English only, 5 cents) 

In the Special Series for Young Readers, new or 
revised booklets have appeared on The Araucanians, 
the Indians of Chile who share with the Seminoles the 
distinction of being the only tribe never conquered by 
force; The Incas; The Mayas; The Guano Islands of 
Peru; Butantan Institute, the biological-research organi- 
zation near Sado Paulo, Brazil; the conquistador Francis- 
co Pizarro; José Marti, national hero of Cuba: and José 
de San Martin, national hero of Argentina. (English 
only, 10 cents each) 

For people planning a vacation, the travel division 
has prepared a whole library of useful publications. 
The Pan American Highway System (72 pages, 50 cents) 
describes in detail the route, road conditions, and places 
of interest. It contains a map and many photographs. 
Maps of the highway are available in either English or 
Spanish (price, 5 cents each). The Visit . . . series of 
booklets, dealing with the countries from a tourist view- 
point, has been amplified with new works on Chile and 
Paraguay and a revision of the one on Brazil (English 
only, 15 cents each). Another useful reference publica- 
tion is Requirements for the Entry of United States 
Tourists into the Latin American Republics (10 cents). 

On the other hand, you can stay at home and experi- 
ment with local color with the help of ;Qué Rico!, an 
English-language cookbook of Latin American recipes 
calling for ingredients obtainable in the United States. 
These range from soup through dessert—seventy-six in 
all. (Price, 25 cents) 


This is, of course, a very small sampling of PAU 
publications and includes only the most recent. The 
1955 catalogue, which lists all publications now in print, 
has just been issued. It may be obtained, as may all 
the works mentioned here, from the Publications and 
Distribution Division, Pan American Union, Washington 
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The Bogota String Quartet played selections by leading 
contemporary Latin American composers at a recent Pan American 
Union concert. Formed six years ago by members of the National 
Symphony Orchestra in the Colombian capital, the group has made 
regular radio broadcasts and TV appearances and played in the 
principal cities of the republic. Looking over a score are (from 
left) Hubert Aumere, first violin; Gabriel Hernandez, viola; Jaime 
Guillén, second violin; and Luis Matzenauer, cello. 


One of the many tributes paid to the late OAS Secretary General 
Carlos Davila was this special session of the OAS Council after 
the funeral services in be nore me The assembly was addressed by 
OAS Council Chairman José Mora, Uruguayan Ambassador to 
the OAS and the United States; Dr. ‘Davila’s Chilean compatriot 
Dr. José Maza, President of the Tenth Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly; and OAS Assistant Secretary General William 
Manger, seen here reading telegrams of condolence from presidents 
of the member governments. 


In Washington on an unofficial tri 1 States, Muria — 
Correa de Yrarrazaval, Chilean de legate t to “the ‘een American 
Commission of Women, visited the Pan American Union, where she 
made recordings to be broadcast over stations in her native country 
and in the United States. She summarized accomplishments in 
women’s rights and explained the educational, working, and voting 
privileges now enjoyed by women in Chile. Mrs. Yrarrazaval finds 
time to be a businesswoman—a wine producer—while carrying on = 
tensive Civic work, 


ie 


During the state visit of President Carlos Castillo Armas of 
Guatemala (third from left) and Mrs. Castillo Armas (second 
from right) to Washington, the OAS Council honored them © 
with a luncheon at the Pan American Union preceded b 
special session, Among the ts were (from left) Chief 
Justice Earl Warren of the U.S, Supreme Court; Mrs. er A. 
Mora, wife of the OAS Council Chairman, who is also the 
Ambassador of Uruguay to the OAS and the United States; 
Ambassador Mora; and OAS Council Vice Chairman Love Léger, | 
Haitian Amba or to the OAS, 
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PURPLE PROSE DEPARTMENT 


Anne has spent several sum- 
mers as a visiting professor at the 
University of Oriente in Santiago de 


Cuba, where she drew inspiration for 
the following article from the society 
pages of the Diario de Cuba and 
Oriente. The names used are fictitious, 
the quotes authentic. The piece ap- 
peared in its entirety in the Arizona 
Quarterly, a highly interesting and en- 
tertaining journal published by the 
University of Arizona: 

“For a North American, the social 
columns of Santiago de Cuba news- 
papers make somewhat incredible read- 
ing. .. . Adjective jostles adjective in 
reckless abandon; superlatives, grown 
pale from use, have meaning only in 
multiples. . . . Intimacy strangely unites 
with formality. Into accounts of social 
functions described with greatest so- 
lemnity, the columnist suddenly drops 
an affectionate diminutive—or he in- 
trudes [himself | to extend felicitations 
to a happy pair or speed a parting 
guest with au revoir. The au revoir is 
significant, [for] . .. it shows that at 
times Spanish unaided proves unequal 
to its glittering task and must call [on | 
French and English. 

“Educated Santiagueros, | must ex- 
plain, find their social columns as 
incredible as do North Americans. 


‘They laugh at them,’ one Santiaguero 
told me, ‘but they read them!’ And 
who would not? To see oneself most 
beautiful, most estimable, most gra- 
cious, even if only for the ephemeral 
life of one day’s print—surely that is 
atriumph.... 

“A delicate sensitivity dictates the 
precise complimentary phrase appro- 
priate for each sex, each age, each 
degree of distinction. A young lady 
customarily appears as bella, linda, 
bonita, encantadora, graciosa, adora- 
ble, preciosa... . . Should [these] prove 
inadequate . . . , the solution is simple: 
they rise to the superlative or appear 
in combination. . . . 

“Ladies whom even the courtliest 
Cuban gallantry can no longer describe 
as young and beautiful fall heir to a 
special set of adjectives: respetable, 
digna, distinguida, bondadosa, estima- 
da, virtuosa, interesante. The con- 
stantly recurring interesante, | am told, 
is the columnist’s gentle description of 
a woman over forty who has neither 
money nor good looks; the companion 
words are variants with much of the 
same implication. Obviously, when a 
columnist resorts to the superlative 
interesantisima, the supposition is 
strong that the lady’s beauty and youth 
are irrevocably of the past. 

“In the region between these two 


groups lie the words gentil, 


ceive 


atractiva, elegante, culta, simpdtica, 
which are appropriate for any woman. 
They lack the springtime aura of ado- 
rable and preciosa, but likewise the 
bitter sting of interesante. 

“The stock complimentary phrases 
for men... are variants of the one 
central idea of gentlemanliness. In- 
deed, at times the columnist uses the 
English term, referring to the birthday 
honoree or the father of the bride as 
el distinguido gentleman. 

“A young man appears as el cum- 
plido joven, el siempre cordial y muy 
correcto joven, or, in the superlative, 
as el correctisimo joven. . . . Occasion- 
ally these descriptions give way to 
mention of a young man’s studiousness 
or intelligence . . . , but these qualities 
are apparently less sought after in 
nuestro smart set than are the social 
graces. The mention of an older afable 
caballero usually includes reference to 
his profession—of which he is always 
an eminent representative. . . 

“Complimentary terms for a mar- 
ried couple are less numerous, the 
usual ones being el elegante or el esti- 
mado matrimonio, los distinguidos or 
los simpdaticos esposos, or, if youth is 
their main characteristic, los jévenes 
esposos. The reference to a married 
couple, incidentally, makes awkward 
translation, since a Cuban wife con- 
tinues the use of her maiden name. 
The social columns customarily refer 
to a couple jointly under the hus- 
band’s name, following this by refer- 
ence to the wife individually under her 
maiden name: Los simpdticos esposos 
Rodolfo de Garcia y gentilisima Blanca 
Amparo Guerra. 

“The world in which this estimado 
matrimonio moves is a gay round of 
diversion and travel. They belong to 
thes most exclusive, the most aristo- 
cratic clubs. They are guests at the 
most delightful entertainments. They 
spend a week end at a ressort—or a 
Sunday at .. . Siboney, which glitters 
as a paraiso; at Socapa, which be- 
comes a preciosa playita; at the Club 
Ndutico—ese ‘paradise’ marino. They 
travel abroad—not to Mexico City or 
the States, but to la populosa capital 
azteca . . . [or] to la cosmopolita, la 
progresista, la magica, or la pintoresca 
ciudad de Miami. . . . 

“Affeetionately welcomed by the 
columnists on their return, they re- 
invitations to un cocktail, un 
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They are among the dis- 
tinguished guests invited to un ‘sur- 
prise party, where the most beautifully 
appointed table . . . displays el mds 
exquisito buffet, where the cocktails 
and highballs from el bar are the 
choicest. . . . 

“Even within hours of birth, San- 
tiago babies are beautiful—no mewling 
infants here. A baby boy is un her- 
moso varén or un precioso nino. A 
baby girl has the choice of hermosa 
or preciosa, but . . . sometimes she is 
una linda mufeca (a pretty doll) or— 
already at birth—encantadora. The ar- 
rival of su primer baby—or any of 
those that follow—invariably makes 
the happiest of homes even happier: 
: . the distinguished couple Oscar 
Morales and the most beautiful 
Yolanda Martinez are kissing a beau- 
tiful baby boy, primogénito, who has 
arrived with all felicity to augment 
the happiness of their sweet union... . 

“Rarely does a Santiago columnist 
find himself at a loss for words, but 
in one wedding description I [came 
across this] modest confession: ‘What- 
ever might~be said would seem pale 
before the most inspiring picture that 
this morning’s wedding presented.’ 

.. It is not only the wedding day 

l that inspires the columnist to lyric 
prose, but every anniversary thereof. 

. . . Each, according to the chronicler, 
marks the culmination of the appro- 
priate number of years of ‘sweet matri- 


monial understanding,’ or . ‘un- 
interrupted conjugal felicity.” Here 
from youth to age, is la vida en 


rosas—chivalrous, exquisite, a golden 
dream, where care never comes that 
comes to all. ...” 


MUSIC AND PROGRESS 


A Bocora insurance firm, Compaiia 
Colombiana de Seguros, publishes the 
bimonthly magazine Vida, which con- 
tains appealing articles liberally illus- 
trated with eye-catching photos and 
drawings. In a recent issue Ernesto 
Martin posed the question: “Is the 
musical development of a country an 
index of material progress?” 

“This is difficult to answer. History 
provides numerous examples of ex- 
tremely wealthy nations in which music 
did not flourish, like the Roman Em- 
pire. To cite another, it was before 


England bees ‘ame an empire that it pro- 


duced its greatest musicians—William 
Byrd, Orlando Gibbons, Thomas Mor- 
ley, Henry Purcell—and influenced 
Handel... . 

“We Colombians are certainly 
aware that music is gathering strength 
and that this is due to the country’s 
economic progress during the last 
twenty years. However, some musi- 
cians say that we now import music 
just as the Romans did, and that, so 
far as national music is concerned, our 
production was superior in the years 
before 1930 when we were a family— 
poor, of course, but very close in 
spiritual matters. The upper, middle, 
and lower classes all enjoyed the same 
rhythms and the same melodic tenden- 
cies, and played the same instru- 
ments... . 

“Though we may have fallen down 
in national production, there has been 
remarkable progress in other fields. 
First to contribute to the change was 
radio. . . . Then the federal govern- 
ment found it advantageous to support 
the arts. . . . Movies also raised musi- 
cal standards. Before 1930 the artist 
didn’t count for much; today he does. 

“Previously there were no facilities 
for musicians to study abroad. How 
different our musical development 
might have been if [Pedro] Morales 
Pino, Emilio Murillo, {Luis A.| Calvo, 
[Alberto] Urdaneta, and others had 
had the opportunity to acquire a solid 
technical foundation. Some might have 
been embittered on their return; some, 
as in the case of |Guillermo| Uribe 
Holguin [one of this country’s fore- 
most composers in the serious field |, 
might have given our music un- 


dreamed-of esthetic qualities. 


outside his house, and there was noth- 


“Our many Jewish immigrants have 
also made their contribution. Thanks 
to this intelligent group, music finally | 


developed as an industry. Today thou- 
sands of records are sold in stores, 
and clever impresarios present the — 
finest artists. As professional perform- 
ers, they represent the best in music, — 
working in conservatories, academies, — 
the Symphony Orchestra, radio sta-— 
tions, and so on. Besides, prior to 
1930, we did not delve into other cul-— 
tures’ musical accomplishments, and _ 
today we have a musical élite that is = 
trained to evaluate what has been and 
is being done. Only in this way, by 
developing the national and importing 
the foreign, can the country in due ia: et 
time acquire a well-founded musical ap 
culture.” 
FRIENDS? 
THE WEEKLY URUGUAYAN MAGAZINE _ 
Mundo Uruguayo contains items of 
general interest, ranging from politics 
to art, women’s fashions to sports, 
history to humor. The following arti- 
cle by “Boy” casts grave doubts ona | 
time-honored adage: 

“I don’t know who said that the 
dog is man’s best friend, but I'd like 
to invite him to spend a night in my 
house. I wouldn't offer him a bed, 
since, as everyone knows, beds are 
made for sleeping—|impossible| be- 
cause of the ceaseless barking of this 
dog, a recent gift to my neighbor, 
[He spends] the night in the basement — 
filling the firmament with a poly-— 
phonic ‘solo’ that runs the gamut from] 
the bronchial bass to the shrill falsetto 
of the mourner’s lament. Sometimes 
he bays at the moon . . . , because it 
comes up, when it comes up, or so 
that it will come up. Other times... 
it is a cat that glides along a railing, | 
or the top of a cypress that sticks up 
over a wall, or the nightshirt the _ 
lady of the house has left hanging _ 
out, . . . The motive is unimportant; 
what really matters is that the dog | 
barks furiously from sunset to sun-— 
rise, much like those babies... who 
sleep all day and cry all night. Only — 
no one has ever said that a child is 
man’s best friend. . . . Besides, when 
dogs begin to bark, there is no way 
of shutting them up with a pacifier. .. . 
“Yesterday | met my neighbor just 
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**Thanks a lot, Antonio. I suppose 
you're referring to the dog.’ 

‘Naturally, Juan.’ 

“I thought that he, in all fairness, 
would in turn offer his condolences to 
me. But no. He simply exclaimed: ‘Oh, 
he’s a marvelous breed. . . . He doesn’t 
even let a fly come near him.’ 

“*Flies spread germs everywhere,’ 
I remarked, ‘but their ability to caleu- 
late the sensitivity of good dogs offsets 
this. Now one thing about yours—he 
could tolerate a little more and bark 
a little less.’ 

“* . . Perhaps he does bark too 
much. That could be bad .. . , for they 
say barking dogs don’t bite.’ 

“*Ah, you want your dog to bark 
and bite?’ 

“‘From what I hear . . . barking 
isn't enough to scare off clever chicken 
thieves.’ 

“*In that case, Juan, it would have 
been ideal if they’d given you one 
that just bites. For you and for the 
neighborhood.’ 

“Certainly, but we shouldn't look 
a gift horse in the mouth.’ 

“‘In the first place, a dog isn’t a 
horse. Secondly, you must be careful 
in defending the henhouse. . . . Years 
ago, when I lived in Las Piedras, Don 
Pilar Cabrera advised me to get a 
watchdog for the hens... . ‘Where 
will I get it?’ I asked. ‘Ah, don’t 
worry,’ he replied, ‘I'll send you one 
from my farm. . . .’ Next day I re- 
ceived a vicious mastiff, with pointed 
ears and teeth like an alligator... . 
And do you know what happened? 
I had to send him back because it 
turned out that the dog was scaring 
away the thieves so he could eat the 
chickens himself.’ 

**And Don Pilar, 
to say?’ 

“Don Pilar was a philosopher [ who 
believed that | . man is the dog’s 
best friend. . . . He had some health 


what did he have 


thet here in U ruguay 
20 per cent of the operations per- 
formed in the hospitals are . . . on 
hydatid cysts, and that 95 per cent 
of these are caused by tapeworms that 
dogs transmit to men. . On the 
other hand, the illness that man trans- 
mits to dogs . . . is yet to be discov- 
ered. And Don Pilar added, waving 
his statistics in the air: ‘Which is the 
best friend? People will think what 
they want, but I say it’s the one who 
puts up with most.’.. .” 


SPORTS IN HISTORY 
Tue Anrcentine monthly Continente 
is a compact little magazine whose 
articles cover a wide variety of sub- 
jects——“art, literature, science, humor, 
oddities, and [items of| general in- 
terest.” The following piece appeared 
over the by-line of Osvaldo Luis de 
Tejeria: 

. The first facts we have about 
sports date from three or four thou- 
sand years before Christ, gleaned from 
the familiar Egyptian paintings show- 
ing athletes engaged in activities sur- 
prisingly like sports today: racing, 
jumping, wrestling, rowing, aquatic 
contests, and so on. At about the same 
time the Hindus preferred wrestling, 
and later, through the Laws of Manu, 
gymnastics became one of their re- 
ligious obligations. By 2800 B.c. a 
Chinese sect had originated the cong- 
fu—-true gymnastics, breathing exer- 
cises, massages, and hydrotherapy. 

“However, despite all these ante- 
cedents, it was in Greece that athletics 
first . . . became an institution. . . . 
They were the people’s favorite diver- 
sion and also served as indispensable 
military training. ... 

“Racing filled the soldier’s need for 
good legs. Jumping trained him to 
avoid natural obstructions; discus- and 
javelin-throwing to use hand missiles; 
wrestling, boxing, or panacratium [a 
combination of the two] .. . to fight 


bend: to- 
liberately [employed]. The field was 


. Obstacles were de- 


coarse, shifting sand. . . . Jumps were 
made with weights in the hands, since 
the soldier . . . always carried a sword 
and a shield into battle. . . . Contes- 
tants in wrestling bouts were covered 
with mud or grease, to make the holds 
more difficult. 

“Sports died out [under the Roman 
Empire], later to be revived in Rome 
during the age of tournaments. The 
Renaissance and the eighteenth cen- 
tury [also] mark periods of resurg- 
ence, until finally athletics developed 
to such an extent that today . . . all 
the nations of the world attach tre- 
mendous importance to training their 
future athletes. . . .” 
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Answers to Quiz on Page 32 


(1) Five: walking, pushcort, trucks, buses, funi- 
cular. (2) Paraguay. (3) Magdalena. (4) Laredo, 
Texas, and Mexico City. (5) Venezuela (Coracas- 
La Guaira avtopista). (6) 383. (7) Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. (8) Streetcar operator. (9) False. He's 
from Otavalo. (Tierra del Fuego belongs to Chile 
and Argentina.) (10) Balsas. 
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Aaron Copland’s Vision of America 
Juan Orrego Salas Jun 17 


Abreu Gomez, Ermilo Who's Crazy? 


Feb 24 


Ads Infinitum Armando §. Pires 


May 7 


AGRICULTURE AND CONSERVATION 
Apology to the Cactus Flavio Bocayuva Buleio 
Sep 


Gonzalo Blanco 


Benitez, Justo Pastor Guarani Has a Word for it 
Apr 17 


Best Buy in Chamber Music Jobn Haskins Aug 31 
Big Farms or Smell? Gontalo Blanco Apr3 
BIOGRAPHY (See aleo HISTORY) 


Aaron mnt s Vision of America Juan Orrego Salas 
Jun 1 


Carlos 


1887-1955 Harry W. Frantz 


Dee 3 


Big Farms or Small? 


Apr 3 


Cérdoba os. Nature Jorge 
Dracula of the Great Lakes 


R. Eguia Jul 28 
Paul E. Thompson 


be 


ar 6 


From Chilean Vineyards Julio Lanaarotti Feb 


IFYE Makes Friends Barbara Buitrén Dee 7 abe ree 
Treasures from the Jungle Lilo Linke Aug 14 

Alig, Wallace B. Hemisphere on Wheels Feb 27 
How to Keep Healthy While Traveling Jan 2 


ALLEN, FREDERICK LEWIS 
Erie Larrabee Feb 15 


AMBASSADORS 


Barén, José T. (Cuba) Jun 42 


Man Behind Harper's 


Colonel's Huacos (Federico Diez de Medina) 
Hazel O'Hara July 16 

Mallea’s Argentina (Eduardo Mallea) Maria Elisa 
Ulloa Mar 28 

Master of pene (Joaquim Maria Machado de Assis) 
William L. Grossman Apr 9 

Pullman Parson (Pedro V dzquez) John M. Hennessy 
Jun 8 

Two-W orld Composer (Rodolfo Halflter) Michael Greet 


Field Oct 1 


Big Farms or Small? Apr3 
Blanco, Tomas Child's Gijt Dee 22 


Biandford, Ruth Brownlow Women’s Vote in Costa Rica 
Jun ! 


Blanco, 


Bocayuva Buledo, Flav'o 


Apology to the Cactus Sep 4 


Campa, Miguel Angel de la (Cuba) Oct 39 
Cruz Sa'azar, José Luis (Guatemala) Feb 45 
Fournier, Fernando (Costa Rica) Sep 42 


Gonszdlez, César (Veneauela) Apr 37 
Gutiérrez Alfaro, Tito (Venesuela) Jan 33 
lzaguirre, Carlos (Honduras) Aug 38 
Léger, Love (Haiti) Mar 19 
Salazar, Joaquin (Dominican Republic) May 46 
Vallarino, Joaquin José (Panama) Jul 38 
Americas Dance Oct %6 
There's No Place Like the Ozarks May 10 
Flavio Bocayuva Buleio Sep 14 
ARCHEOLOGY AND £THNOLOCY 
Colonel's Huacos Hazel O'Hara Jul 14 
Guarani Has a Word jor It Justo Pastor Benites 
Apr\ 17 
Indians As They Are Darey Ribeiro Aug 22 
Past ina Park Malcolm K. Burke May 20 mes 
Individualists Carlos Martinez-Cabana 


Anoe, Pearl 


Apology to the Cactus 


u 
A of Oxaléd Robert A. Christopher 
ap 
Ardura, Ernesto Shakespeare and Cervantes Now 14 
ARGENTINA 
Argentina 4 la Carte Jaime Potenze Jan 4 
Cérdoba vs. Nature Jorge R. Eguia Jul 26 
Hub of the Argentine Ulises Petit de Murat Jun 12 


Mallea's Argentina Maria Elisa Ulloa Mar 28 


Pato, a Rough Rider's Game Melville Crawford 

Dee 17 

Tango Story Roberto Mujica Laéinez and Betty Wilson 
Apr 13 

Welsh in Patagonia Howell Davies Aug 7 

When Fetes Was Argentine Roberto Mujica Liinez 
Nov 3 


Art, or On Account of Orozco William Saroyan Jan 13 
A WORD WITH... 
Alvarez, Father Carlos Dee 26 
Bréa, Ernst Elizabeth B. Kilmer Mar 27 
Bromfield, Louis Adolfo Solérzano Diaz Feb 30 
Ferreira da Silva, Adhemar Armando §. Pires Jul 13 
Quintero, José Lillian Lorea Sep 32 
Quiroga, Gloria May 27 
Teixeira Valladéo, Haroldo WUugo Frenk Aug 2! 
Valenzuela, Humberto George C. Compton Jun 32 
Waldrik, Vicky (Miss Montevideo) Oct 3% 


Ballet Theater Flies South Jal 32 
Battle for Your Heert L. de Tagle Feb 


BOLIVIA 
Colonel's Huacos Uasel O'Hara Jul 
Flaviadas of La Paz Wasel O'Hara Dee 20 


+, 


Teachers Go to Schoot 


Massip, José ate and Ramona: Las Raices 
Raine) Aug 

Millar, George: A Crossbowman's Story of the First 
Exploration of the Amazon (Howard F, Cline) 

Aug 41 

Morison, Samuel Eliot; Christopher Geto bus, 

Mariner (Robert J. Alexander) Nov # 
Edna Deu Pree; O'Higgins Don 


Jun ; 
Peyrou, Manuel: La Noche Repetida (Angel Flores) i 
Dee 33 = 
Portuondo, José Antonio: El Heroismo intelectual 

Sep 41 


{Angel Flores) Dee 33 


The Life and Times 
(Irston KR. Barnes) 


Rulfo, Juan: Pedro Péramo 
Terra, Helmut Humboldt: 
of A td. 
Aug 39 
Uribe C., Andrés; Brown Gold: The Amazing Story 
of Coffee Jun 4 
Verissimo, Erico: 

ar 45 


Noite (William L. Grossman) 


Aquelarre (Angel Flores) Dee 33 
Jungle Quest (Clifford 


Vieta, Exequiel: 
Weyer, Edward, Jr.: 


Evans, Jr.) Jul 40 
Whitaker, Arthur P.: The Western Hemisphere 
Idea: Rise and Decline (Charles G. Feawick) 


Mar 42 


Portrait of La Pas Armando Samper 


Alberto Tardio Maida 


Aug 26 
Books jor the Tourist Betty Wilson Jan 39 
BOOKS REVIEWED (See also LITERATURE AND 
PUBLISHING) 
Alegria, Fernando; La Poesia Chilena: 


 Délano, Jorge: 


Drammond de Andrade, Carlos: 


Edsall, John: 


y 
Desarrollo del Siglo XVI al XIX Feb 43 
Anderson Imbert, Enrique: Historia de la Literatura 
Americana (Salvador Bueno) Jan 42 
Berrati, P.: Manual de Danzas Nativas Mar 45 
Bunster, Chilenos en California (Angel 
Flores) 
Castro, Oscar: 
Dee 33 


Enrique: 
Dee 33 


Comarca del Jasmin (Angel Flores) 


Yo Soy Té (Lillian Lorea) Oct 40 
Downes, Leonard 8., ed, and tr.: An Introduction to 
Modern Brazilian Poetry May % 

Fazendeiro do Ar & 
Poesia Até Agora (Armando 8. Pires) Apr 45 
Memorias de un Recluta de la 
Expedicién Mirandina May 45 
Ellison, Fred P.: Brazil's New Novel 
Verissimo) May 45 

Faulkner, William: A Fable (José Antonio Portuondo) 
Jan #0 

Flornoy, Bertrand: Jivaro, Among the Head-Shrinkers 
of the Amazon (Anibal Buitrén) Sep 


(Erico 


Galen, Manuel de Jess: The Cross and the Sword 
Feb 43 

Gerchunoff, Alberto: The Jewish Gauchos of the 
Pampas Sep 41 


Girri, Alberto: Miséntropos (Angel Flores) 
Dec 33 


Guerra y Sanchez, Ramiro; José M. Pérez Cabrera; 


Juan J. Remos; Emeterio 8, Santovenia: Historia 
de la Nacién Cubana (Manuel Pedro Gonzilez) 
Jul 39 

Hanson, Earl Parker: Transformation (Josefina de 
Roman) Jul 41 

Henriques Urea, Max: Breve Historia del 
Modernismo (Bernice Matlowsky) Nov 43 

Horgan, Paut: Great River: The Rio Grande in 
North American History (Fernando Alegria) Apr 44 
Hoyt, Elizabeth E.; Margaret GC. Reid; Joseph L, 
McConnell; and Janet M, Hooks: American 
Income and Its Use Feb 
Lima, Alcea Amoroso: A Realidade Americana: 
Ensaio de Inter pretagdo dos Estados Unidos 
(Armando §. Pires) Mar 43 


Magathdes Jénior, Raimundo: Machado de Assis 


Magdaleno, Mauricio: El Ardiente Verano 
Flores) Dee 33 


Matlea, Eduardo; Chaves 


Desconhecido (Armando Correia Pacheco) Nov 41 
(Angel 


(Angel Flores) Dec 33 
Mallea, Eduardo; La Sala de Espera (Angel Flores) 
Dec 33 


—- Columbus Reading List 


Williams, Stanley T.: The Spanish Background of 
American Literature (Muna Lee) Oct 41 


BRAZIL 


Indians As They Are Darey Ribeiro Ang 22 
Master of Irony William L. Grossman Apr % 
Publications; Ninth Floor Geir Campos Jul 19 
Sacred Waters of Oxaléd Robert A. Christopher 
Jan 23 
Séo Paulo's Mackenzie U. Michael Seully Feb 18 
Buitrén, Barbara IFYE Makes Friends Dee 7 
Bull of Tarumad Natalicio Gonsdlez Sep 27 
Burke, Maleolm K. Past ina Park May 20 
Burstiner, Irving Paid in Full Apr 24 
B Speaks Up Nass Nov 2 


Campos, Geir Publications: Ninth Floor Jal 19 
CANADA A Chilean in Canada Manuel Torres Dee 28 
Carlos Dévila; 1887-1955 Uarry W. Frante Dee 3 
Cassinelli, Catalina, and Pilar Lafia Santiliana Your 
Home in Peru San 2B 
Chace, Marian “Hotel Saint Elizabeth” May 33 
Charcoal Burners of Costa Rica Ray Within May 28 
Child's Tomas Blanco Dee 22 
CHILE 
Chile on the Air Rad Matas Oct 6 
From Chilean Vineyards Julio Lanzarott] Feb 6 
Oil at the End of the Barth Roberto Marchant 
Dee 12 


- 


Chilean in Canada Manuel Torres Dee 28 . 
Christopher, Robert A. Sacred Waters of Oxald Jan 23 
Chrome Covered Wagon William Eastlake Jul 22 ? 
Colina, Jowé de la End of the Line May 4 
COLOMBIA 
Past ina Park Maleoim K. Burke May 20 
Individualists Carlos Martines- Cabana 
Colonel's Huacos Hazel O'Hara Jul 4 
COLUMBUS, CHRISTOPHER 
Javier Malagén Sep 39 
Did Mean to America? Michael 
a 
What Did Columbus Mean to Europe? 
Madariaga Sep 3 
Compton, George C, How's the Road Ahead? Jan 
Victory in Haiti May 3 
CONFERENCES AND CONCRESSES 
Meeting of Central American Foreign Ministers 
Lewaching ODECA Ot 


Salvador de 
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nd of the Line José dela Colina May26 
Little Black Pock Jests Zarate Moreno Oct 28 
Paid in Full Buretiner Apr 24 
Sunday in Little Chihuahua Amado Muro 
Temptation Clarice Liepector Mar 20 
Who's Crazy? Ermile Abreu Gomez Feb 24 
Field, Michael Greet Two-World Composer Oct 10 
First Festival of Music Ratael Pineda Mar 33 
Flaviadas of La Paz Wazel O'Hara Dee 20 
Flight into Hell Kart Severin Sep 24 
Frantz, Harry W. Carlos Davila; 1687-1955 Dee 3 
From Chilean Vineyards Julio Lanzarotti Feb @ 


G 


Meeting of Policy Committee of Inter-American 
Conterence Business Speaks Up Rail 
2 


Continent in Miniature Uenry Beetle Hough Jan 17 


COPLAND, AARON Aaron Vision of 
America Juan Orrego Salas Jun 17 


Cérdoba ws. Nature Jorge R. Eguia Jul 2 

Cortés, Affonso. Look to the Rivers Now 26 

COSTA RICA 
Charcoal Burners of Costa Rica Ray Witlin May 28 
Fournier, Fernando (Ambassador) Sep 42 


Women's Vote in Costa Rica Rath Brownlow 
Blandford June 3 


Counseling as a Profession Mitchell Dreese Apr 28 
Coutinho, Afrinio Memoirs by Brasilians Feb 41 
Crawlord, Melville Pato, « Rough Rider's Came De 


Esther and Wilbur Drive-It-Yoursel{ in Mexic 
Jan 


Nov 22 


Cross-Legged Man FVabiin Dobles Aug CEOGKAPHY 
CUBA Continent in Miniature Wenry Beetle Hough Jan 17 
Barén, José T. (Ambassador) Jun42 Lanquin Caves Sep 19 


book to the Rivers Aflonso Corréa Now 26 

Saba Mary Hirschfeld Oct 21 
_ Treacherous Farallones Curtis M. Wilson Jan 26 
Natalicio Bull of Torumé Sep 27 
Gonsélez Irigoyen, Rémulo Monterrey Tech May 16 
Master of lrony Apr 
Guarani Has a Word jor lt Justo Pastor Benitez Apr 17 
GUATEMALA 

Cruz Salazar, José Luis (Ambassador) Feb 45 


Campa, Miguel Angel de la (Ambassador) Oct 39 
Reading's His Line Apr 21 


Davies, Howell Welsh in Patagonia Aug? 
DAVILA, CARLOS Carlos Dévila: 1087-1955 Harry W 


Grossman, William 


Vromts Des 8 Holy Week in Antigua Mar 24 
Defending the Western Hemisphere Jobn E. Kiefler Lanquin Caves Nov 19 
Aug 3 
DIEZ DE MEDINA, FEDERICO Colonel's Huacos 
Hazel O'Hara Jul 
Diving jor Dinner Robert A. Levey Feb 32 hod 
Dobles, Fabidn Cross-Legged Man Aug 19 
Dog and the Shadow Augusto Roa Bastos Jun 22 mane 
A 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC Salazar, Joaquin 
(A ) May 46 

Dracula of the Great Lakes Paul E. Thompson Mar 6 

Dreese, Mitchell Counseling as a Projession Apr 28 

Drive-4t- Yourself in Mexico Esther and Wilbur Cross 
Jan 


Léger, Lowe (Ambassador) Mar 19 
Vietory in Haiti George C, Compton May 3 
Hall, Michael G. What Did Columbus Mean to 
America? Sep 6 
Haskins, John Best Buy in Chamber Music Aug 31 
Hemisphere on Wheels Wallace B. Alig Feb 27 
Hennessy, John M. Pullman Parson Jun 8 
Hirschfeld, Mary Saba Oct 21 
HISTORY 
Sailing by Caravel Fernando Romero Sep 18 
Welsh in Patagonia Howell Davies Aug 7 
” hat Did Columbus Mean to America? Michael GC. 
Hall Sep 6 
a hat Did wmy Mean to Europe? Salvador de 
Sep 3 
hen C oy Was Argentine Roberto Mujica 
Liinez Nov 


Eastlake, William 
ECONOMICS, TKADE, AND FINANCE 
Business Speaks Up Nase Nov 2 


Ou at the End of the Earth Roberto Marchant 
Dee 12 


On the Economic Front Veb-Oct, Dee 
ECUADOR Treasures from the Jungle Lilo Linke 
Aug 4 


Chrome Covered Wagon Jui 22 


Holy Week in bat Mar 24 

HONDURAS = /eaguirre, Carlos (Ambassador) 
“Hotel Saint Elizabeth" Marian Chace May 33 
Hough, Henry Beetle Continent in Miniature Jan 17 
How's the Road Ahead? George C. Compton Jan 9 
How to Keep Healthy While Traveling Wallace B. 


EDUCATION Aug 38 
IPYE Makes Friends Barbara Buitrén Dee 7 
Monterrey Tech Rémulo Gonsiles Irigoyen May 16 
Publications: Ninth Floor Geir Campos Jul 19 

Séo Paulo's Mackenzie U. Michael Seully Feb 18 


Stacks of Knowledge Benedicta 8. Monsen Oct 4 Alig Jan 2 
Teachers Go to School Alberto Tardio Maida How to Learn Portuguese on the Danube Paulo Rénai 
Aug 26 Mar 21 


Eguia, Jorge BR. Cérdoba vs. Nature Jul BW 


Salvador Salazar Arrué Oct 3 


nd of the Line de la 


Hub of the Argentine Ulises Petit de Murat 


Jan 12 


May 24 


K 


Kiefler, John E. Defending the Western Hemisphere 
Aug 3 
Know Your Neighbors? 


L 


LABOR AND SOCIAL WELFARE 
Profession Mitchell Dreese Apr 


Nov 19 
Lanzarotti, Julio From Chilean Vineyards 


Lafia Santillana, Pilar, and Catalina Cassinelli 
Home in Peru Jan 


Larrabee, Eric Man Behind Harper's 
Launching ODECA Oct 3 
Levey, Robert A. Diving for Dinner 


Jan-Dee 


Counseling as 
26 


Lanquin Caves 


Feb 8 
Your 


Feb 13 


Feb 32 


Lispector, Clarice Temptation Mar 20 
LITERATURE AND PUBLISHING 

Ads Infinitum Armando §. Pires May 7 
Books jor the Tourist Betty Wilson Jan 39 
Columbus Reading List Javier Malagén Sep 39 
From the PAU Bookshelf Dee 33 

Mallea’s Argentina Maria Elisa Ulloa Mar 28 

Man Behind Harper's Erie Larrabee feb 13 

Master of lrony William L. Grossman Apr 9 
Memoirs by Brazilians Afrinio Coutinho Feb 41 
Mexican Books in France Mario de la Vifia Sep 38 


Publications: Ninth Floor Geir Campos Jul 19 
Publisher Squints at South Ameri: Fred 8S. RB 
May 42 


Scholar's Masterpiece May 43 
Sea of Stories Paulo Ronai Jun 38 
Shakespeare and Cervantes Ernesto Ardura Nov 14 
Stacks of Knowledge Bevedicta S. Monsen Oct 14 
‘Little Black Pock Jests Zarate Moreno Oct 26 
Affonso Corréa Nov 26 


] he Rivers 


ADO DE ASSIS, JOAQUIM MARIA Master of 
trony William L. Grossman Apr 9 
Marchant, Roberto Oil at the End of the Earth Dee 12 


Madariaga, Salvador de What Did Columbus Mean to 


Europe? Sep 3 

Columbus Reading List 
Mallea’s Argentina Maria Elisa Ulloa 
Man Behind Harper's Eric Larrabee 
William L. Grossman 


Sep 39 
Mar 28 
Feb 13 


Malagon, Javier 


Master of Irony 


Matas, Rail Chile on the Air Oct 6 
Martinez Cabana, Carlos Rugged Individualists Jul 7 
MEDICINE 
Battle jor Your Heart Lillan L. de Tagle Feb 3 
El Sa!vador's Balsam of Pera Salvador Salazar 
Arrué Oct 31 
“Hotel Saint Elizabeth" Marian Chace May 33 


Victory in Haiti George C. Compton May 3 
Memoirs by Brazilians Alrinio Coutinho Feb 41 
Mexican Books in France Mario de |a Viia Sep 38 
MEXICO 

Big Farms or Small? Gonzalo Blanco Mar 3 


Drive-It-Yoursel{ in Mexico Esther and Wilbur 
Cross Jan 


IFYE Makes Friends Barbara Buitrén Dee 7 
Indians As They Are Darey Ribeiro Aug 22 


J 


Joachim, Robin Jon Movies at Punta del Exte Apr 32 
Johnston, Erie Mirrors of Society Jul 3 
Jungle Capital Alberto Ruiz Cardenas Mar 14 


FICTION 
Art, or On Account Oreseo William Saroyan 
jen 18 
Bull of Taruméd Natalicio Gonadles Sep 27 
Child's Cift Tomés Blanco Dee 22 
Chrome Covered Wagon William Eastlake Jul 22 
Cross Legged Man Fabiin Dobles Aug 19 
Dog and the Shadow Augusto Roa Bastos Jun 22 


M Books in France Mario de la Vifia Sep 38 
Monterrey Tech Rémulo Gonzilez Irigoyen May 16 
Pullman Parson M. Hennessy Jun 8 
Two-World Composer Michael Greet Field Sep 10 
Young Voices of Morelia Peggy Muiioz Sep 9 
Mirrors of Society Eric Johnston Jul 3 
Monsen, Benedicta 8. Stacks of Knowledge Oct 4 
Monterrey Tech Rémulo Conzilez lrigoyen May 16 
Mora, José A. Moving Ahead Mar 3 
Movies at Punta del Exte Robin Jon Joachim Apr 32 
‘wom Ahead José A. Mora Mar 3 
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Mujica Laéinez, Roberto When California Was 


Argentine Now 33 
——and Betty Wilson Tango Story Apr 13 
‘Muiioz, Peggy Young Voices of Morelia Sep 9 
Muro, Amado Sunday in Little Chihuahua Nov 22 
MUSIC 

Aaron a oy Vision of America Juan Orrego 
Salas Jun I 
Best Buy in ea Music John Haskins Aug 31 

_ First Festival of Music Rafael Pineda Mar 33 

a Flaviadas of La Paz Hazel O'Hara Dee 20 
‘Tango Story Roberto Mujica Lainez and Betty 
Wilson Apr 13 
Two-World Composer 


Michael! Greet Field Oct 10 
Young Voices of Morelia Peggy Mufioz Sep 9 


Nass, Ratl Business Speaks Up Nov 2 


NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES Seba Mary 
Hirschfeld Oct 21 ey 


oO 


O'Hara, Hazel Colonel's Huacos Jul 4 
Flaviadas of La Paz Dee 20 
Oil at the End of the Earth Roberto Marchant 
On the Economic Front Feb-Oct, Dec 
ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES (See also 
AMBASSADORS) 
Carlos Dévila: 1887-1955 Uarry W. 
_ OAS Birthday Party Jun 33 
For Club and Classroomtse Mar 44 
OAS Foto Flashes Jan-Dec 
OAS in Action Mar 10 
Moving Ahead José A. Mora Mar 3 
What the OAS Budget Buys Sep 30 


Orrego Salas, Juan Aaron Copland’s Vision of America 


Dee 12 


: Tardio Maida, Alberto Teachers Go to School 
Temptation 


Paid in Full Irving Burstiner Apr 24 


PANAMA Vallarino, Joaquin José (Ambassador) 
Jul 3% 


PARAGUAY Guarani Has a Word jor lt Justo Pastor 
Benitez Apr 17 


Past ina Park Malcolm K. Burke May 20 
Pato, a Rough Rider's Game Melville Crawford Dee 17 
PERU 

Diving jor Dinner Robert A. Levey Feb 32 

Jungle Capital Alberto Ruiz Cardenas Mar 14 


Your Home in Peru Pilar Lafia Santillana and 
Catalina Cassinelli Jan 28 


Petit de Murat, Ulises Hub of the Argentine Jun 12 
Pineda, Rafael First Festival of Music Mar 33 
Pires, Armando 8. Ads Infinitum May 7 

Points of View Feb-Dee 

Portrait of La Paz Armando Semper Nov 8 
Potenze, Jaime Argentina dla Carte Jan 4 
Publications: Ninth Floor Geir Campos Jul 19 


Publisher Squints at South America Fred 8. Canine 
May 42 
Pullman Parson John M. Hennessy Jun 8 


Reading's His Line Apr 21 

Ribeiro, Darey Indians As They Are Aug 22 

Roa Bastos, Augusto Dog and the Shadow Jun 22 

Romero, Fernando Sailing by Cavacel Sep 18 

Rénai, Paulo How to Learn Portuguese on the Danube 
Mar 21 


Sea of Stories 


Jun 38 ee 


Rosenau, Fred 8. A Publisher Squints at South 


America May 42 

Rugged Individualists Carlos Martiner-Cabana Jul 7 

Ruiz Cardenas, Alberto Capital 


$s 


Saba Mary Hirschfeld Oct 21 , 

Sacred Waters of Oxald Robert A. Christopher 
Sailing by Caravel Fernando Romero Sep 18 
El Salvador's Balsam of Peru 


Jan 23 


Salazar Arrué, Salvador 
Oct 31 


Séo Paulo's Mackenzie U. Michael Seully Feb 18 
Samper, Armando Portrait of La Paz Nov 8 

Saroyan, William Art, or On Account of Orozeo Jan 13 
Scholar's Masterpiece May 43 


Seully, Michael Sdo Paulo's Mackenzie U. Feb 16 


er Sea of Stories Paulo Rénai Jun 8 
ay hee Severin, Kurt Flight into Hell Sep 24 


Shakespeare and Cervantes Ernesto Ardura Nov 4 
SPORTS Pato, a Rough Rider's Game Melville 
Crawford Dee 17 

Stacks of Knowledge 
Sunday in Little Chihuahua Amete Mure 


Benedicta 8. Monsen Oct 14 
Nev 


Tagle, Lillian L. de Battle for Your Heart Feb 3 


‘Tango Story Roberto Mujica Léinez and Betty 


Wilson Apr 13 
Aug 26 
Clarice Lispeetor Mar 20 
THEATER, MOVIES, AND RADIO 
Ballet Theater Flies South Jul 32 
Chile on the Air Radl Matas Oct 6 
Mirrors of Society Eric Johnston Jul 3 
Movies at Punta del Ete Robin Jon Joachim Apr 32 
There's No Place Like the Ozarks Pearl Anoe May 10 
Thompson, Paul E. Dracula of the Creat Lakes Mar 6 
Torres, Manuel A Chilean in Canada Dec 2 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 
Hemisphere on Wheels Wallace B. Alig Feb 27 
How's the Road Ahead? George C. Compton Jan 9 
Look to the Rivers Affonso Corréa Nov 26 
TRAVEL 
Argentina 4 la Carte Jaime Potenze Jan 4 
Continent in Miniature Henry Beetle Hough Jan 17 
Drive-It-Yoursel/ in Mexico Esther and Wilbur 
Crom Jan 4 
How's the Road Ahead? George C. Compton Jan 9 
How to Keep Healthy While Traveling Wallace B. 
Alig Jan 2 
Hub of the Argentine Ulises Petit de Murat 
Map Jan Insert 
Portrait of La Pas Armando Samper Nov 6 
There's No Place Like the Ozarks Pearl Anoe 
May 10 
Traveler's Calendar Jan 10 
Your Home in Peru Pilar Lafia Santillana and 
Catalina Cassinelli Jan 28 
Treacherous Farallones Curtin M. Wilson Jun 26 
Treasures from the Jungle Lilo Linke Aug 14 
World Composer Michael Greet Field Cet 10 


Jun 12 


Ulloa, Maria Elica Mallea’s Argentina Mar 28 
UNITED STATES 
Aaron —s" Vision of America Juan Orrego 


Ballet Theater Flies South Jul 92 

Best Buy in Chamber Music John Haskins Aug a 

Continent in Miniature Henry Beetle Hough Jan 17 
Counseling as a Profession Mitchell Dreese Apr 28 


Dracula of the Great Lakes 
Mar 6 

“Hotel Saint Elizabeth” Marian Chace May 33 

Man Behind Harper's Eric Larrabee Feb 15 

Mirrors of Society Eric Johnston Jul 3 

Stacks of Knowledge Benedicta 8. Monsen Oct 14 
There's No Place Like the Ozarks Pearl Anoe 4 
May 10 

Treacherous Farallones 
When California Was Argentine 
Léinez Now 33 


URUGUAY Movies at Punta del Este: 
him Apr 32 


VENEZUELA 
First Festival of Music Rafael Pineda Mar 33 
Gonséles, César (Ambassador) Apr 37 
Gutiérres Alfaro, Tito (Ambassador) Jan 33 
Individualists Carlos Martines-Cabana 


Paul E. Thompson 


Curtis M. Wilson Jun 26 
Roberto Mujica 


Robin 


Victory in Haiti George C. Compton May 3 


Vifia, Mario de la Mexican Books in France Sep 3 7 


Ww 


Welsh in Patagonia Howell Davies Aug 7 
What Did Columbus Mean to America? Michael G. 
Hall Sep 6 
What Did Mean to Europe? Salvador de 
Madariaga Sep 3 
What the OAS Budget Buys Sep W 


When Cobiforaie Was Argentine Roberto Mujica 
Léinez Nov 3 


Who's Crazy? Ermilo Abreu Gomez Feb 24 
Wilson, Betty Books for the Tourist Jan 39 


Blandford Jun 3 


Young Voices of Morelia Peggy Mufoz Sep 9 


Your Home in Peru Pilar Lafia Santillana and 
Catalina Cassinelli Jan 28 


Z 


Moreno, Jesis Little Black Pock Oct 2B 


coming next month 
another special travel issue 


@ tips for H 


@ proof that a trip up the Amazon 
within anyone's reach 
—— 
@ news on the fledgling tourist industry es 
the Pennsylvania Dutch region 


@ a noted Brazilian novelist’s impressions 
of Mexico 
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Costa Rica Ruth Brownlow 7 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 
FAR FAR EAST 
Dear Sirs: 

I thought it would interest you to know of the response to one 
small letter in your magazine. After sending you the picture of 
my Japanese stwlents of Spanish last spring (“Letters to the 
Editors,” April 1955 Amenicas), | went off on a trip... to the 
Philippines, Hongkong, Bangkok, Cambodia, Saigon, and Penang. 
Returning in May, I found my desk piled high with letters from 
every country in the Hemisphere, and they . . . [continue] to 
come, As of today, they ber approximately sixty, from the 
U.S.A., Canada, Spain, and every . . . Latin American country 
except Panama and the Dominican Republic. Not Haiti, of course, 
nor Brazil. Only the Spanish-speaking ones. 

Needless to say, my students have been thrilled; several thriving 
correspondences have started up, which is excellent side training 
for them. In fact, [we] have received so many letters that we are 
turning some of them over to another Spanish class, . . . con- 
ducted by a young woman of Japanese parentage, but of Mexican 
citizenship, who is living in Tokyo for two or three years to 
become acquainted with the land of her ancestors. 

Most of our correspondents have mentioned something about 
their appreciation of Amenicas. . . . 


Evelyn R. Moore 
Tokyo, Japan 

ar Sirs: 

After having been a subscriber to your publication for two 
years, I find myself in the unusual position of writing you a 
letter of praise and gratitude for the lively and interesting 
magazine put out by your team. | say “unusual” because ordi- 
narily when I write to an editor I like to complain or to correct. 

.. | have nearly two dozen subscriptions to magazines from all 
over the world, outside of the more strictly scientific publications 
which | need for my professional work. Recently I found that I 
would have to cut down my expenses and have begun a process 
of elimination; I will, under no circumstances, discontinue my 
subscription to AMERICAS. . . . 

This is not to imply that there are no mistakes or misstate- 
ments in your articles; for example, in one of your recent issues 
in an article covering Buenos Aires the population of that city 
was given as five million and that of Avellaneda as one million 
five hundred thousand, both figures, but especially the latter, 
being fantastic, In the same article and in a number of others, 
one finds such unsubstantiated and unsubstantiable statements 
as “95 per cent of the marriages are happy” or “most people 
would agree with this or that,” but of course I realize that it's 
most difficult for a writer to avoid generalizations based on his 
own limited experience and other magazines are much worse 
in this respect. 

Still, everything considered, I doubt if there exists a better 
general publication covering life in the Western Hemisphere. 
Your excellent book reviews, your ability to select interesting and 
timely topics for your articles, the high quality of your illustra- 
tive material, and your catholic taste all combine to make 
Amenicas for us at least, the most welcome monthly visitor in 
our home. 


Stephen Gador 
New York, New York 
Dear Sirs: 

What is the population of Buenos Aires? In the June 1955 
issue of Amenicas, Ulises Petit de Murat states in “Hub of the 
Argentine”: “An iron bridge across the Riachuelo River separates 


Buenos Aires five million residents fcom another million and a 
half in the city of Avellaneda.” This makes a total of at least 
six and a half million inhabitanis in the Buenos Aires metro- 
politan area. Seems incredible. 

The 1955 issue of the World Almanac gives the population of 
Buenos Aires as 2,982,580 and of Avellaneda as 278,621, or a 
total of 3,261,201; less than half of the figure given by Sefior 
Petit de Murat. Seems more like it. 

Harold H. Martin, in an article in the June 18, 1955, issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post, says: “In a city that sprawls over 
seventy-five miles and houses nearly four million people . . .”. 
Finally, the Chicago Tribune of June 19, 1955, gives “Metropolitan 
Buenos Aires, in which reside four million . . .”. 

Authorities seem to agree that the estimated population of 
Argentina is eighteen million, but please can you tell me what 
is the population of Buenos Aires? (yories E. Lentz 


South Bend, Indiana 


Amenicas’ face is red. Although it is extremely difficult to provide 
an accurate, up-to-date figure on the Argentine capital's popula- 
tion, the five million inadvertently attributed to Buenos Aires 
proper should have referred to greater Buenos Aires. The latest 
available official population figures for the city are those of the 
Fourth Official Census of Argentina taken in 1947. The govern- 
ment publication Resultados Generales del Censo de Poblacién 
(Informe D1, Buenos Aires, 1951) states that the federal capital 
had a population of 2,980,000; Avellaneda, 278,621; and greater 
Buenos Aires (including all suburbs), 4,559,422. 

An estimate made in March 1955 by the Direccién Nacional 
del Servicio Estadistico of Argentina, which should not be con- 
sidered official, placed the population of the federal capital alone 
at 3,500,000. This represents an increase of 520,000 over the 
official 1947 figures. If this increase is added to the 1947 figures 
for greater Buenos Aires, the present population is well over 
5,000,000. 


MAIL BAG 


The following correspondents, in search of pen pals 
throughout the Hemisphere, have asked Americas to pub- 
lish their names and addresses. Readers requesting this 
service must print their names and addresses clearly and 
state at least two language preferences. These are shown 
below by the initials after the name. Those who are stu- 
dents are asked to say whether they are of high-school (H) 
or college (C) level. Stamp collectors are indicated by 
an asterisk after the name. 

Roberto R. Piacente (E, 8) Horacio Hernandez (E, 


Pte. Luis 5. Pefia 1255, Dpto. 4 Av. Antonio de Ita 
Buenos Aires, Argentina Zacualtipin, Hidalgo, Mexico 
Mabel Dellepiane (E, 8, F, Italian) Manuel Dominguez (S, Italian) 
Brazil 636 Riccheri 2546 
Buenos Aires, Argentina Rosario, Argentina 

‘ Caetano F. De Luca 
(E, P) (E, 8, F, P, Italian, Polish)* 

Rua Ely 725 

Buenos Aires, Argentina Vila Maria 
ange J. Rock (E, 8) Sio Paulo, Brazil 
Dele, Wi Miguel Alberto Ayerdi (E,S) 
Lina Pérez (E, Calle 49 Ne. 309 
Aguatin Alvarez 960 La Plata, Buenos Aires Province 
Vicente Lopes, Argentina 
Buenos Aires, Argentine Inés A. Bataia (E,S,Italian)—C 


enon José Misiukas Emilio Mitre 344 
(E,S,P,F)—C Villa Sarmiento (FCNDFS) 


Caixa Kono No, 8407 Buenos Aires Province 


The Organization of American States unites the twenty-one republics of the Western H ph for the 


Sio Paulo, Brazil Argentina 


purpose of maintaining peace, freedom, security, 


and welfare of all Americans. The member states are: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, E! Salvador, 


Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venesuela. 
The OAS had its inception in read during the First International Conference of American States, which met in Washington. Today, it operates through a large 


number of different agencies and i hrough 
states and p eting, by P 


the Hemisphere, all contributing to the common objective of preserving the peace and security of the member 
ection, their essnemie, social, and cultural development. 


The Pan American Union, central permanent organ and General Secretariat of the OAS, has its headquarters in Washington, D. C. Called “The House of the 


Americas,” ite main building of white marble, with ite tropical patio and Astec Carden, is visited each year by th ds of Ameri 


Hemisphere. 


Pan American Day is celebrated annually throughout the Americas ot april 14th, 


from all parts of the Western 


Picture of the month: View over the harbor of Valparaiso, 


busiest port on west coast of South Americ 
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$5.00 
Bolivia (1955) $5.00 
pe (1955) $5.00 
Colombia (1953) $5.00 
Costa Rica (1954) $s.00 


The Dominican Republic 


(1953) $5.00 


Ecuador (1955) $5.00 


Guatemala 11951) $3.00 


Law, Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. 
provide businessman, lawyers, and other interested persons with a summary 
of the basic legislation @ in each Latin American country, 


Research is dene in eac y one or more competent practicing attorneys 
ef the republic concerned. Supplements are issued when major changes 
take place in any of the republics. 


Available from the PUBLICATIONS DIVISION, PAN AMERICAN UNION, 


O1 BSN ALTWNGe 


| 

j 

Washington 6, D. C. —. 

ment now available. Price: $1.00 hut furnithed free when purchased. 
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